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gray-blue sky strung with bead-like clouds, of level fields, 

of distant spires and turrets jotted picturesquely on the 
horizon; and always the white road, glistening, undulating ahead, 
keeping step with the windings of the Seine! 

It was with the satiety of utter enjoyment that Annette at last 
closed her tired eyes and, leaning back on the crimson cushions of 
the tonneau, gave herself up to the twin luxuries of perfect motion 
and perfect air. 

Chug-chug, snorted the motor as it swept ahead, consuming 
space at the rate of sixty kilometres an hour. Over the girl’s head 
rollicked a merry wind, now steeped in sunshine, and again chill 
with the breath of far-away ice-fields. Behind lay Paris, left that 
very morning, and now only a confused, composite memory of 
delights which had been crowded into three delicious weeks. Ahead 


GS ewriie in France—a poet’s theme! The charm of a 


the telescopic eyes of the motor pointed to Havre; and then—Miss 


Bancroft shivered slightly—there would be the Channel crossing, 
Southampton, Liverpool, and even’ -ally—home! 

Home. To the girl in ‘he tonneau that magic word signified 
chiefly an abode in S Stree., one of Washington’s unfashionable 
thoroughfares, where bay-windowed ‘“‘twenty-foot-fronters” elbow 
each other with offensive familiarity; where walls are narrow, and 
ceilings low, and the smell of cookery haunts the air. 

It was in one of ‘those so-called ‘desirable residences” that 
Annette’s father—a retired army officer on half-pay—and her two 
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little brothers had been keeping bachelor’s hall without her for the 
past year. 

_ However, Major Bancroft was a wise parent, as well as a kind- 
hearted if somewhat prosaic mortal, and when Mrs. Dick Waring, 
who was a distant cousin of his late wife’s and a handsome woman 
to boot, had taken him off forcibly in her victoria one fine day of 
the previous spring, and begged “the loan of that nice girl of his for 
twelve months on the other side of the ocean,” he had said “‘ Yes” 
without hesitation. 

After all, when a man has a penchant for doing his own market- 
ing and divides his time satisfactorily between the club and his news- 
paper, an only daughter is not always indispensable—especially 
when she writes regularly and doesn’t require an allowance. Be- 
sides, what an opportunity for the child! Europe at twenty-one! 
A witching combination, even with an exacting chaperone to off- 
set its charms. 

“You know,” Mrs. Waring had informed her proposed charge 
very frankly, “‘I’ve quarrelled with Julie—and, any way, one gets 
tired of travelling forever with a maid, as I’ve had to do ever since 
poor Dick departed this life—French women of that class have no 
ideas to speak of and are such poor travellers. You won’t mind 
hooking me up behind sometimes, will you, dear, and packing my 
trunks? We’ll have a beautiful time together and see everything 
within reach.” 

And so indeed they did, the wonderful year linking a chaplet 
of experiences that Annette, like a good Catholic, was forever conning 
over and over. 

England in May; summer in Switzerland; the Tyrol through 
September; then Italy—and a winter on the Riviera, where the 
automobile had been bought. 

At this most exquisite point in Miss Bancroft’s rosary of recol- 
lections, a voice broke in upon them. 

“Where are we now?” it demanded, in Mrs. Waring’s clear, 
trenchant tones, that carried above the whistle of the wind. ‘‘ What’s 
that in the distance, Sarto?” 

“Chateau Gaillard, madame.” Then, to Annette, ‘There, to 
your right, see!’’ 

Annette opened her eyes. Beside her the chauffeur was leaning 
forward and pointing to distant battlements. Far above the road 
on a rocky height the castle towered—a sullen mass of ruins, blotting 
the fair landscape. 

The two people on the front seat of the motor had turned their 
heads and were staring up. 

“What’s the use of stoppin’ and overhaulin’ that old den?” 
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demanded the huge, broad-shouldered, thick-set personage who 
was grasping the steering-wheel. ‘If we’re goin’ to reach Rouen 
this afternoon, we’d better push straight on and keep our nerve 
and muscles and temper for the cathedral. What say, Gussie?” 

‘All right,” laconically agreed Mrs. Waring, and the car shot 
on. ‘‘Mr. Buist is not an admirer of ruins,” remarked the chauffeur 
sotto-voce, and then, as his companion acquiesced with a whimsical 
shake of the head, he shrugged his leather-covered shoulders and sat 
staring at the Englishman’s square back with eyes which glittered 
behind their goggles. 

The chauffeur himself was not an ineffective figure, in spite of 
the goggles, the heavy brown beard, and brigand-like moustache, 
not to mention an automobile livery which could not quite obliterate 
the graceful lines of his person and the straightness of his nose. 

Six weeks ago it was that he had appeared miraculously on the 
wide, shallow, orange-potted steps of the Hotel de Paris, at Monaco, 
at the very moment that Mrs. Waring was descending them, and, 
approaching her with a low bow, presented to her a coroneted 
missive, in which no less a personage than the Prince Roderigo 
del Pino sang the praises of one Ludovic Sarto, who had managed 
his new forty-horse-power touring-car for two years in a trip which 
must have taken in all the corners of the globe, displaying nerve, 
resource, and science in all motoring exigencies, besides intimate 
fellowship with Baedeker and “unusual linguistic ability.” The 
effect of all this, endorsed by the coronet, had its influence on Gussie 
Waring, who engaged the paragon on the spot. 

And so Ludovic Sarto steered the new Napier motor over the 
upper Cornice, down to Monaco ana Monte Carlo, and finally up to 
Nice, where, Mr. Gerald Buist, an ancient ally of Mrs. Waring’s 
(besides being second son of Lord Lindsay), appearing on the scene, 
the new chauffeur was relegated ignominiously to the tonneau 
and the society of Miss Bancroft. 

A month is a long enough time to register an impression, and in 
Annette’s diary it will be found recorded that there are worse things 
in this sad world than being whirled through space in a comfortable 
arm-chair, tete-a-tete with an agreeable individual who has apparently 
been everywhere and seen everything and who knows how to talk 
about it all in excellent idiomatic English. 

“‘Chauffeurie,” if there be such a word, is a curious craft, which 
admits of its votary working like a coal-heaver and engine-driver 
combined, while at the same time preserving the manners and 
appearance of a gentleman. 

“T know he’s a gentleman,” Annette told herself irrelevantly, 
and for the twentieth time, that June day, as they left Chateau 
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Gaillard—a pin-point on the sky-line—speeding on to Andelys, 
which shimmered alluringly through a blue haze. © 

Above the front seat a veiled hat and a gray auto-cap could be 
seen in close propinquity, while their owners indulged in absorbed 
conversation, and the swinging car traced eccentric scallops on the 
broad road. 

“We will be in the ditch without doubt if Meester Buist is not 
more careful,” commented the chauffeur aside, in his precise foreign 
English. He bit his lip and scowled as the motor skimmed the edge 
of the roadway in a zigzag course of perilously acute angles. 

The girl beside him laughed softly. ‘‘How you want to be on 
that front seat at this moment!” she ejaculated. 

Sarto turned his head. 

“Scusi, signorina?”’ he asked, eyeing his companion with an 
intent glance that gave way to one of reluctant admiration. 

Annette Bancroft was not a beauty; the small oval face, with 
its delicate childlike features, had none of her cousin’s emphatic 
brilliance. Nevertheless, the girl’s shy grace was full of poten- 
tiality—hints half uttered, yet unmistakable, of the charm that was 
to be. 

“Why do you imagine that I covet the front seat, signorina? ” 
he inquired curiously. 

Again Annette laughed. ‘Ah! I know you must long to be at 
the helm again,” she surmised sympathetically, ‘in your rightful 
place, with your hand on the steering-wheel.”’ 

“In my rightful place!’”’ echoed the chauffeur. The man had 
taken off his glasses—an unusual action with him—and without 
their somewhat grotesque protection his eyes gleamed out un- 
familiarly; long, heavy-lidded brown eyes they were, slightly raised 
at the corners, giving their owner the half-sad, half-wondering 
expression of an animal. . 

He smiled now—an odd, twisted smile. ‘It is not always that 
I have been on the front seat of a motor, signorina.”’ 

Then, breaking off abruptly, ‘‘This is Andelys,” he said, in his 
usual tones. ‘That spire—it is a good piece of Norman architecture, 
do you not think so?” 

But Annette only gazed absently ahead as the motor tooled 
through crooked streets at a pace that gave chickens and small 
children scant time to get out of the way. 

When they had left the little town quite behind, she turned to 
her companion again. ‘‘ Now I am going to make a conjecture,” this 
abruptly spoken in French, the painfully correct French of the 
boarding-school. ‘‘Do you know’’—she flushed a little, inwardly 
surprised at her own audacity—‘I’ve been wondering—tell me if 
I’m not right in fancying that at some time or other in the course 
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of your life you’ve been a soldier; you know there is such an unmis- 
takably martial look to your shoulders.” 

The chauffeur smiled. ‘You have great discernment, mademoi- 
selle,” he said politely. ‘Yes, I have been in the Foreign Legion— 
you know nothing of that organization? It is an extraordinary affair, 
the Foreign Legion”’—his tones quickened, gaining a certain enthusi- 
asm—‘‘the most marvellous chemical solution in existence, capable 
of depriving a man—any man—of his identity and turning him into 
a bit of military mechanism, neither more nor less. I served in the 
ranks for two years.” . 

He stopped short, and as suddenly the light, the vigor of an 
unwonted exaltation, went out of his face, which settled into its 
habitual impassivity. Replacing his goggles, he lowered his cap 
over his eyes, and folding his arms sat looking imperturbably ahead 
down the long road,—a motionless leather-encased figure suggestive 
of motor-cars and naught beside. 

This attitude was not conducive to further confidences, but 
Annette Bancroft at twenty-one had all the instincts of a born 
biographer, and when once on the scent of possible romance was not 
to be turned aside. 

“‘T suppose,”’ she hazarded at last, joining the loose ends of his 
unfinished story, “that after you left the army you took this up?” 

Her companion hesitated, twisting his long, brigand-like mus- 
taches. 

“Well, not immediately,” he responded guardedly, still speak- 
ing in French. ‘I got down here by degrees; that is the way it 
generally happens. Let me see—I started by tutoring a bit in 
Switzerland; the boy had consumption and died in less than a year. 
After that one took up what came easiest. The transitions do not 
amount to much, but’’—he laughed suddenly, a frank, gay, wonder- 
fully light-hearted laugh—‘‘in the course of my checkered career 
I have been respectively guide, courier, croupier, and even cabman 
on occasions, besides officiating as motor pilot for various racy 
individuals,—not, of course, including His Highness the Prince del 
Pino.” 

He paused with a faint shrug of the shoulders. 

For an instant the girl gazed at him with eyes that were unnatur- 
ally dilated. 

interesting!”” she murmured at last, inadequately. 

The chauffeur made a slight bow. 

“Rouen already!”’ he ejaculated, dismissing the subject and 
glancing around, then relapsing into his careful, conscientious 
English. 

‘“‘See you our auberge at the end of that little-street? How have 
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we made the run?” He pulled out his watch. ‘Good! Seventy 
kilometres in as many minutes.” 

Whiz! buzz! sang the motor, its breath expiring like a wounded 
sky-rocket, as it drew up in front of a red brick Normanesque 
facade. 

“Sarto!” called Mrs. Waring peremptorily. 

She stood, minus her dust-cloak and goggles, a dazzling tailor- 
made vision with a big bunch of violets at her waist, smiling with 
unwonted graciousness to the chauffeur, who hastened to her bidding. 
Then, accepting his hand, regardless of the Englishman beside her, 
the landlord in the door-way, and an obsequious commis-voyageur 
who was pressing forward to her assistance, she stepped nimbly 
to the ground and passed into the inn, followed by her cousin. 

Mr. Gerald Buist with an expressionless countenance sauntered 
off to the post-office, wondering ‘“‘ what possessed Gussie Waring to 
make such a fool of herself;’? but the man whom she had delighted 
to honor stood by the motor rooted to the ground, gazing in a rapt, 
reverential way at his leather-covered gloves. 


II. 


HatrF after five. The chauffeur sat tranquilly on the front seat 
of the motor, smoking one cigarette after another and wondering, 
with increasing curiosity as the moments slipped by, when the rest 
of the party would reappear. Two hours since, they had vanished 
in the direction of the cathedral, with the avowed intention of re- 
turning in time for tea. 

Again and again Sarto’s slanting eyes flashed down the street, 
then, no one appearing, resumed their unconcerned stare into space. 
It was not until a distant market clock intoned six that three figures 
came in sight, walking with the exhausted gait that marks the 
conscientious tourist. On nearer view it became apparent that none 
of them were in the best of spirits; Mrs. Waring, in particular, 
being quite evidently cross—the invariable result with her of too 
much sight-seeing. 

“Now for the tea-basket,” she announced peremptorily, on 
reaching the hotel steps and the attendant motor. ‘“‘ Where is it, 
Sarto? Get it out, for heaven’s sake, and let’s all go in and have 
something to eat.” 

Her glance as well as the words included the chauffeur, who, 
after a moment’s hesitancy at this unprecedented and alluring 
invitation, dropped silently from his perch and seizing the hamper 
followed his employer into the inn. 

There, while Annette Bancroft piled up the quaint Rouer 
platters with sweet biscuits and chestnut sandwiches, her cousin 
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threw herself into the nearest chair, tore off her gloves, and set to 
work making tea at railroad speed. 

“‘Here’s your cup, Annette,” she announced, after an interval 
of concentrated energy. : 

‘““Now, Sarto, two lumps of sugar for you, I suppose? No cream? 
Well, then, pick out a slice of lemon and sit down here,” indicating 
a seat beside her. 

““Why—what’s the matter, Gerald? Got a toothache?” as, 
at sight of the chauffeur occupying the other end of Mrs. Waring’s 
chaise-longe, Mr. Buist’s countenance underwent a momentary 
spasm. 

“It’s over now,” he said at last, accepting with a look of dis- 
gusted resignation the cup his tormentor smilingly proffered him. 

Certainly Mrs. Waring’s devotees were well trained, and knew 
from long experience that ‘“‘when Gussie had a mood on” it was 
wisest to let her have her way, no matter where it led her, no matter 
how much it cost to follow loyally, no matter how great the strain. 

Now, under the light clatter of teacups and conversation, the 
little inn parlor positively bristled with pent-up electricity, of which 
the chauffeur, the undoubted cause, seemed apparently the least 
aware, as with the curious adaptability that characterized the man, 
he sat sipping his tea and discussing medieval architecture with 
his employer as if he had been doing that sort of thing all his life. 

The bells of Rouen were ringing for vespers before Mrs. Waring 

finally led the way out into the twilit street. 
“Fifty miles between us and Havre,” she ejaculated, accepting 
the chauffeur’s hand as a matter of course in climbing into the car. 
“It will be pitch dark before we reach there. Tant pis. By 
the bye, Gerald,” with an ominous narrowing of her dark eyes, 
“you must be tired to death of doing duty in the front seat all this 
time—how about taking a vacation in the tonneau for the rest of 
the distance?” 

An awkward silence followed, during which the Englishman 
considered her tempting proposal with stony gravity, Annette 
looked uncomfortable, and Mrs. Waring began to fear that she was 
sailing dangerously near the wind. 

But the boat came to, as in the end it always did. 

“Oh, very well, then,” Buist said at length, gruffly; ‘‘it’s just 
as you prefer, of course.” And, without deigning a glance at the 
chauffeur, he swung himself into the tonneau. 

Off the motor whizzed, in a very little while leaving Rouen far 
behind, painted in neutral tint against a pale mauve sky. The wind 
had died down, and the chill evening air, faintly stirred by the rush 
of the motor, brought to the chauffeur’s quickened senses the 
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subtle perfume of violets. Through the tail end of his eye glimpses 
were obtainable of a certain profile daintily carved out by the gather- 
ing dusk. 

“‘Delicious!”” murmured a low-pitched voice very close to his 
ear. ‘Oh, to go floating on forever like this!” 

“Like this!” 

The chauffeur tried vainly to throw off the disconcerting spell 
of the words, the tone. Case-hardened as the man was by the varied 
experience of a many-sided life, well versed in the juggling arts of 
feminine mountebanks the world over, still, underneath his cyni- 
cism, his outward impassivity, there beat a fiercely susceptible, 
unmanageable heart with all the Italian’s swift response to the 
demands of beauty. It was not unmoved that the stoical Sarto had 
watched behind his blue goggles the outlines of a perfect face and 
figure on the front seat through the sun and shadow of thirty long 
days, and this sudden bewildering attitude of the woman beside 
him struck a chord that, in spite of all his determination, was begin- 
ning to vibrate painfully. 

“Yes, the car does travel most exceedingly well,” he agreed, 
a trifle hoarsely, striving conscientiously to keep his head. ‘“‘ Do 
you see Jumierre? Behold, madame, to your right, over the brow 
of that hill, that mass of lights!” 

Mrs. Waring glanced upward. 

““*QOnly a look and a flash, then darkness again and a silence, 
she misquoted dreamily, as the motor whirled them past. Then,— 
“But what a place for brigands!” this with a little shiver. ‘I 
can positively see them in those inky black woods over there.’ 
Then, in a moment, ‘Dear me! Aren’t you thankful that we haven’t 
anything valuable on board?” 

Her manner had regained its usual flippant matter-of-factness, 
and the chauffeur pulled himself swiftly into step. 

“France is pretty safe going,” he reassured her prosaically. 
“Sicily might be a very different affair! .When the Prince del Pino 
and I tooled through there two years ago, after one of the usual 
outbreaks, we had bank notes sewed in the interlining of our motor 
coats and carried loaded Winchesters.”’ 

“Very exciting!”” Mrs. Waring glanced at him curiously. ‘ Well, 
I’ve never had to go as far as that,” she rattled on, ‘“‘though I do 
take the precaution of hiding away my diamonds, wherever I go, 
in an inconspicuous chamois glove-case at the bottom of a trunk.” 

She changed the subject hurriedly. 

“But, speaking of your prince,”’—there was a ring of interest 
in her tone,—“ I see by the Paris Herald that he’s sailing for America. 
Do tell me something about the man, Sarto; one hears such fabulous 
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accounts of his wealth, his good looks; you must have grown to 
know him very well during those two years.” 

Her manner was flatteringly confidential, but the chauffeur’s 
face lowered instinctively. 

“The prince—oh, I know him well enough,” he admitted, 
resenting this intrusion of another into her thoughts. ‘For his 
wealth, he has certainly enough—more than he knows what to do 
with, but for his looks—’ he shrugged his slight shoulders con- 
temptuously. ‘‘Cospetto! A man of about my own build, I sup- 
pose,—tall, dark, clean-shaven, speaks English like a native, and 
wears a monocle. That is about all there is to him.” 

Opening the throttle at this point, he broke off a conversation 
that had lost its charm, and turned his attention resolutely to the 
motor as it swept along the level high-road between great jagged 
cliffs that cut the sky. 

For the moment there was silence on the front seat, and from the 
tonneau spasmodic attempts at conversation on the part of its two 
occupants, one of whom sat gloomily wondering, as others of his 
sex had before him, what woman means by her incomprehensible 
whims and wiles, and how much self-respecting man, even a lover, 
should put up with. 

On the car swept, on through villages which seemed only an 
ndistinct blur of lights, drawing nearer and ever nearer to the sea. 

“We cannot ‘be more than a mile from Havre now,” announced 
Sarto at length. His brief hour was almost over, and the muffled 
regret in his voice did not escape the sharp.ears so near him. 

Turning her head, Mrs. Waring glanced at her chauffeur with 
distinct interest. She was not in the least offended. 

Admiration was a coin that Gussie accepted as a matter of course 
from all sides and all classes. The tribute was no surprise to her: 
it was a certain piquant originality about the giver that attracted 
her curiosity and satisfied her zest for novelty. 

“Not Havre already!” she ejaculated in accents of genuine 
disappointment. 

The words were hardly out of her mouth when the motor gave a 
sort of hiss, changing into an ominous clack-clack-clack, and, 
looking behind, Sarto caught sight of a scarf-like object wound 
lovingly around one of the back wheels. 

In a trice the car had come to a stand-still and its occupants 
were scrambling out in rapid and perturbed succession. 

“Tire loose, I see,” grunted Buist, as he stiffly let himself down. 
“T bet that that last spurt of yours gashed every one of ’em.”” He 
shot a darkly triumphant glance at the chauffeur, who was examining 
the interior of the machine by the aid of his lantern. 
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“Only one of the tires is punctured, as it happens,”’ was returned 
in level tones; ‘‘but this is beyond repair, unfortunately. As far 
as I can see, we cannot go on without a new one.” 

“Well, walk into Havre and get a new one then,” Gerald sug- 
gested snappishly; ‘nothing could be simpler.” 

The two women had for the nonce retired discreetly into the 
background, the time-honored resort of the sex in a strictly mascu- 
line exigency. But at this juncture Annette’s small treble made 
itself heard. . 

“What a good idea!’”’ she exclaimed enthusiastically; ‘‘let’s 
all walk into Havre and get the tire—it’s a delicious moonlight 
night.” 

She glanced appealingly at Gussie, but received no encourage- 
ment from that quarter, and it was Gerald, in the end, who seconded 
her motion—strange to say! 

“Suits me all right,” he agreed affably. “‘Let’s do it. Sarto can 
look after the car and we three’ll just walk in and send the thing out 
to him.” 

His slow, ponderous drawl was very complacent—too com- 
placent for his own good. 

“I’m too tired to take that tramp,” Mrs. Waring now declared 
unexpectedly. ‘‘Sarto,”—she moved languidly toward the road- 
side,—‘‘do bring me one of those leather cushions. I don’t want 
to sit on the grass and I’ve had enough of the motor!” 

She stood absently watching the chauffeur obeying her behest 
with swift alacrity, and reflected that Gerald’s air of proprietorship 
was becoming rather a bore—she really must get rid of him, if only 
for a little while! 

As she pondered, the object of her thoughts crossed the road 
and joined her. 

“All right! Chuck the walk then,” he remarked, with exasperat- 
ing blandness. “It’s not half bad sitting here.” He stretched his 
long legs out, suiting the action to the word. ‘‘Let Sarto get the 
tire, then; he won’t be long.” 

But Mrs. Waring did not answer. Glancing opposite, her gaze 
fell on Annette, standing rather forlornly near the motor and looking 
wistfully into the distance where a misty tangle of lights outlining 
the horizon signified Rouen. 

Certainly there was something disconsolate in the girl’s attitude. 
Gussie’s expression became somewhat enigmatical as she watched 
her. 

“Gerald,” she said, lowering her voice, “that child will be 
dreadfully disappointed if she doesn’t get her walk. Can’t you 
see she’s set her heart on it?” She put her hand lightly on his 
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arm. ‘It’s your solemn duty to take her into Havre this very 
moment.” 

Gussie’s tone was unusually caressing and the speech seemed 
natural enough, but the face of her cavalier went scarlet with annoy- 
ance. 

“Duty go hang!” he blurted out, with sudden savagery. ‘I 
see myself leaving you alone with—” He checked himself and fell 
silent a moment, roughly kicking the pebbles in his vicinity, and 
then, in a sort of injured growl, ‘‘It’s too much!” he ejaculated. 
““You’ve been jolly rotten unfair to me all day, Gussie, but this is 
the limit.” 

“This?” Mrs. Waring ignored the reproach in his tone; her’s 
had suddenly become very frosty. ‘I didn’t know I was asking so 
much,” she remarked. ‘Annette will have to be disappointed then. 
Of course she is under my charge, and I couldn’t possibly sanction 
the impropriety of her walking into Havre at this hour of the night 
with my chauffeur.” 

Gussie had pulled the right wire, as usual, and slowly and re- 
luctantly the Englishman rose to his feet. To tell the truth, he was 
a little ashamed of himself by this time, having, underneath the 
inevitable stratum of British crustiness, an exceedingly kind heart. 

““Of course I’m perfectly willing to take that walk,” he announced 
somewhat stiffly, ‘“‘if Miss Bancroft would really like to go and you 
wish it.” 

“7T wish it? Asif J wished it!’”? Gussie Waring raised her candid, 
child-like eyes to Gerald’s face and dropped them again instantly. 

At last, in a very low voice, ‘‘I thought,” she said, “we were 
only considering Annette.” 

There is a peculiar potency in the first person plural of a certain 
pronoun when used in the right tone by the right woman. 

A broad smile cleared the sepulchral gloom from Gerald’s open 
countenance, and, making up his mind suddenly, he crossed the 
road in a couple of strides, approaching the girl, by the motor. 

“Feel like takin’ me into Havre for that thing, Miss Bancroft?” 
he suggested, with engaging promptness. ‘“‘Let’s foot it, then; I’m 
ready if you are.” 

‘“‘Of course I am,” said Annette. She glanced at Sarto’s motion- 
less figure by the motor and then at her cousin. ‘ Well, bye-bye, 
Gussie! We'll bring the tire back then. Come on, Mr. Buist.” And, 
setting off without much enthusiasm, she led the way down the hill. 

‘‘Be sure to hurry back,’’ Mrs. Waring called after them be- 
seechingly. But was Sarto wrong in fancying that her shoulders 
shook mischievously as the two figures disappeared from view around 
the curve of the hill? 
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By the time he joined her, however, there was an enigmatical 
expression on her face which effectually concealed some lurking 
misgivings as to the wisdom and conventionality of her course, the 
outcome of the prospective tete-a-tete under the stars with an in- 
flammable chauffeur. (After all, Gussie rather enjoyed playing with 
fire. It is an amusing pastime when carried on from a safe distance!) 

“Well,” she hazarded lightly, as her victim came to a stand- 
still beside her. ‘‘ What are you looking so serious about?” 

The man hesitated slightly. ‘I was thinking,” he said, in an 
oddly constrained tone, ‘‘that at the rate they’re walking they won’t 
be gone any time.” 

The speech was unexceptionable, but the tone rang full of mean- 
ing, a subtle suggestion which Mrs. Waring, however, chose to ignore. 

“T think that was an admirable arrangement of mine,” she said, 
with a demure side-glance. 

Again the chauffeur dared very greatly. ‘‘Admirable!” he 
responded, with quite unnecessary emphasis. 

There was a long pause, during which the frogs croaked unin- 
_ terruptedly and a soft wind came in fitful gusts through the poplars. 
Above their shrouded tops the night sky hung down, tacked into 
place with innumerable stars, and to right and left the level fields 
of France lay spread, a gray expanse curving towards the horizon. 

The setting was perfect for the somewhat unconventional situa- 
tion, and Gussie felt that she was enjoying herself, something 
beneath her worldliness responding to the scene—the man (for the 
moment she had lost sight of the chauffeur). 

At last, however, thinking that the silence was growing a little 
too significant, ‘‘What is that gray thing around us?” she queried 
frivolously, straining her eyes into the gloom; “perhaps it’s a 
marsh by daylight.” 

The chauffeur drew a long breath. ‘Is it a marsh?” he asked. 
“To me all this seems a corner of paradise, an oasis in a pretty lonr 
dry desert!” 

He pulled himself up anxiously, glancing at his companion and 
wondering if he had gone too far; but Gussie only stared absently 
ahead into the gloom. 

“‘T don’t take much stock in oases,’”’ she objected dreamily. 
‘“My experience is that they generally turn out to be private property, 
forbidden to trespassers, or else are so fenced in by restrictions as 
to take away all the pleasure, or, what is worst of all,’’—she gave 
a little sigh,—‘‘they vanish into a mirage, leaving one in the desert 
as tired and thirsty as before.” 

“‘Then some one else knows what it is to be tired and thirsty,” 
commented the chauffeur, with significance. 
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Mrs. Waring inclined her head. 

“And yet,” she said, with a hard little laugh, *‘my good friends 
will tell you that I have done nothing all my life but eat and drink 
and be merry!” 

There was another silence, while the fire-flies wove a mystic 
dance in the long, lush grass, and by the roadside the chauffeur 
stood motionless, his usually alert brain in a whirl, his keen senses 
for the moment drugged, paralyzed by the overpowering magnetism 
of the woman beside him. 

After a few moments Mrs. Waring turned her head, to find a pair 
of strange eyes fixed upon her own in a glowing, inexplicable gaze. 

“Well, what is it now?” she asked, half involuntarily, little 
realizing the consequences of her remark. 

““What it has been from the start,’ declared an impassioned 
voice beside her, speaking in a husky, chaotic mixture of broken 
English and French. ‘Ah! it is unjust, it is cruel to be so adorable, 
so irresistible!” 

The man was down on his knees by this time, feeling excitedly 
for her gloved hands. 

‘Ah! mia bella!” he sighed brokenly; but here an interruption 
occurred—the scene changed abruptly. 

With a quick recoil Gussie was on her feet, gathering her skirts 
about her instinctively; then drawing herself to her full height she 
looked down, favoring the prostrate chauffeur with an icy, disdainful 
stare from head to foot. After which, turning negligently away, 
“Sarto,” she ordered, in the impersonal tone with which one ad- 
dresses a servant, ‘“‘just put my wraps and that cushion in the 
tonneau, please; I think I hear Mr. Buist returning.” 

She was not mistaken. From the distance came a loud rattle of 
approaching wheels, accompanied by the cracking of a whip; and, 
as the chauffeur pulled himself dizzily together, a spidery object 
came into view around the bend in the road, resolving itself speedily 
into a high dog-cart and galloping horse, while, lit up by the swing- 
ing lamps, Gerald’s countenance, tense with annoyance and sus- 
picion, peered down at the two figures by the roadside. 

‘‘Here’s that tire,’’ he said shortly, tossing a miscellaneous 
parcel in the direction of the chauffeur. Then, to Gussie,-—— 

“Miss Bancroft preferred to stay at the hotel,’’ he vouchsafed 
briefly; ‘‘so I got a trap and came right back. I hope you’re sat- 
isfied.”’ 

Mrs. Waring rewarded him with an unusually grateful smile. 
‘“‘Thank you very much,” she said. There was a nervous tremble in 
her voice as she stood beside the trap looking up at its driver. ‘‘Give 
me a hand, Gerald.” 
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And over her shoulder, to the man behind, “‘ You will hear from 
me about the car later,” she said casually. ‘Just come up to the 
hotel for directions.” 

Five seconds later the dog-cart with its two occupants was off 
in a whirl of dust, leaving a wounded motor prone by the ditch-side, 
and a yet more deeply wounded chauffeur standing in the middle of 
the road, uttering strange, uncouth maledictions, as he vowed an 
eternal vendetta. 


ITI. 


At the end of the Rue Royal in the city of Havre, the Hotel 
Maritime obtrudes its huge frontal development, pressing the great 
porte-cochére hospitably into the street. 

The lights were all burning in the windows when the chauffeur 
shot by at a late hour that night, intent only on getting his motor 
into the garage at the back without attracting notice. 

In the big shed two other panting, steaming monsters were being 
rubbed down by their attendant slaves, and, laying off his leather 
coat, Sarto set to work on the motor, the sharp exercise of polishing 
heating his chilled pulses and furnishing some outlet for the fierce 
restlessness that was consuming him. 

He was on his knees beside the car, manipulating the oil-can with 
artistic nicety, when steps sounded on the pavement outside, and a 
colossal shadow fell across the chauffeur’s line of vision. 

““My word, Sarto, that you?” came in a hated English drawl; 
then, as there was no response from the garage, after a moment 
Buist’s massive head and shoulders shot up above the gate-way. 

“‘T say,” he observed sardonically, ‘‘thought you were by way 
of bein’ a chauffeur! How many hours does it take you to put on a 
new tire?” 

Sarto did not reply, and for an instant the Englishman silently 
eyed the shirt-sleeved figure before him with cold aversion. It was 
this common workman, redolent of petrol, that Mrs. Waring had seen 
fit to constitute her cavalier for six insane hours! The sooner he. 
was shown his proper place the better. 

Gerald’s teeth closed vindictively on his cigar. 

“See that you give that machine a jolly good polishin’ while 
you’re about it,”’ he ordered at last, with a harsh authority that was 
almost arrogance. ‘‘She’s got to be in decent shape for shippin’ 
by to-morrow mornin’ at latest.” He turned on his heel, and then, 
with added sharpness, ‘Hear what I say? Have her ready to go on 
to Southampton by the next boat.” 

What happened next was a complete surprise to Gerald Buist. 

Up to this point, by a superhuman effort the chauffeur had kept 
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himself in hand, but now his face had become livid with suppressed 
fury, and between his curled back lips his teeth gleamed sug- 
gestively. 

It was a somewhat terrifying figure that shot up suddenly not 
a foot away, with brown, sinuous fingers writhing unpleasantly near 
the Englishman’s throat. 

‘I take my orders from Mrs. Waring, and no one else,” came in a 
sibilant whisper. 

From his overpowering vantage of height and bulk the Anglo- 
Saxon looked down on the fiery Latin with blank astonishment, 
which gradually gave place to a dawning amusement. 

“Good Lord!” he chuckled. ‘‘ You darned, rotten little foreigner, 
here,” raising his voice, ‘‘get out of my way!” 

Forth went his huge arm with unexpected directness, brushing 
the slight Southerner contemptuously aside, much as a self-respecting 
house-dog might dispose of a vagrant cur. Then turning on his heel, 
the Englishman sauntered nonchalantly towards the hotel, trolling 
one of Chavalier’s Coster songs in his stentorian baritone. 

Staggering back against the garage door, a dusty, oily figure 
straightened itself with a muttered curse and looked after the re- 
treating one. 

‘An apoplexy on thee!” it sobbed in Venetian patois. ‘‘ Dog of 
an Englishman! I will remember this forever!”’ 

Gone was Annette’s gentlemanly companion of the tonneau. 
Gone Mrs. Waring’s romantic lover. Alas! It was a very plebeian 
chauffeur that some time later crawled abjectly into the garage. 

The next morning dawned overcast, with a soggy wind blowing 
off the Channel, and a chill saltiness in the air that suggested to the 
shivery Sarto an occasional glass of absinthe at the café around the 
corner. However, he kept himself for the most part in the garage, 
from which the back windows of the Maritime were visible, varying 
the monotony of his work at intervals by a saunter into the lobby 
of the hotel, haunting especially that region around the telephone, 
in restless expectation of a message which did not come. 

It was about noon that the machine stood ready for shipping, 
packed by the chauffeur’s experienced hands into a shapeless, hide- 
bound mass, and not until then did Sarto let himself out of the motor- 
shed and make off with stiff alacrity fora much-needed bath and 
shave. 

Some time later, obedient to the long-expected telephone message, 
the chauffeur presented himself at Mrs. Waring’s sitting-room—to 
find, with an odd mixture of regret and relief, that Annette Bancroft 
was the only one to be seen. 

“Come right in,” the girl said at once, her genial smile making 
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him realize remorsefully how utterly he had forgotten of late his 
little comrade of the tonneau. ‘As you see, I’m in the depths of 
packing;” she waved her hand towards a collection of trunks and 
their contents scattered promiscuously around the room. ‘‘ Won’t 
you sit down?” 

But Sarto remained standing. 

“I came to report about the car, signorina,” he said, with a 
certain sombre dignity. ‘‘It’s all ready for shipping.” 

“Oh dear!” The girl’s face fell unconsciously, and as uncon- 
sciously Sarto found himself watching her, his bruised senses reviving 
under her friendliness, with a startled sudden consciousness of 
something about her which he had felt before. 

Just a waft, subtle, elusive, intangible, of that divine essence 
which has been labelled Charm! 

“Oh, yes,” she said, with a quiver in her voice. ‘The poor car! 
Mr. Buist is going to find a purchaser in England. We shall never 
see it again. Well,” with a fatalistic shrug of her shoulders, ‘‘there’s 
no use lamenting the: inevitable! I must tell Mrs. Waring you’re 
here. Just wait a moment,” and she turned away, the complete 
unconsciousness of her manner assuring the chauffeur more strongly 
than words that Gussie had kept her own counsel thus far. 

There was a sense of relief in this discovery, and, as the door 
closed behind her, he was able to glance around, taking stock of his 
surroundings with a faint, detached interest and curiosity. 

The room was a comfortable one, boasting of a writing-table, 
lounge, and various easy-chairs, the last heaped with feminine 
effects from the trunks, which, ranged around the four walls, had 
overflowed in every direction. A driving-rug which the chauffeur 
recognized was flung casually on the floor, and a well-known khaki 
motor cloak lay beside it in a huddled, human-looking mass. In 
fact, the whole place was overwhelmingly suggestive of Gussie, 
and, stung by a hornet host of recollections, Sarto began to pace 
up and down, realizing again with intolerable distinctness the full 
bitterness of last night’s humiliation—his own mad recklessness and 
folly! Self-disgust added fuel to his fury, fanning it by degrees 
into a burning, unreasoning malevolence towards Gussie which 
craved some outlet. 

In the man’s supersensitive state every feature of his present 
position—even such minor annoyances as the jangling clock on the 
mantle-piece, the uncomfortably roaring fire beneath—contributed 
to the sum of his misery, exasperating his nerves beyond bearing. 
It was with a sense of positive injury that he glared at the small 
prim grate opposite, and then, rapidly crossing the room, dashed open 
the window next to it. 
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He leaned out heavily. Ah—h! but the stinging salty gust was 
good! Stepping nearer to get more of it, his boot-heel sank into 
something soft and mushy,—one of Gussie’s feather boas,—and 
bending down Sarto picked the thing up and glanced down uncer- 
tainly into the steamer-trunk beside him. 

Some minutes passed; the Swiss clock on the mantel ticked on 
loudly and the fire crackled as obtrusively as before; but’they were 
alike unheeded by the man on his knees by the steamer-trunk, 
staring down into it with an odd mixture of interest and incredulity. 

“No, I don’t go as far as that,”’ Gussie’s light voice was again in 
his ears, blurred by the rush of the motor car. ‘But I do take the 
precaution of hiding my diamonds away in an ancient chamois 
glove-case down at the bottom of a hat-trunk.” 

How the speech came back to him! Was it possible that that 
innocent-looking shapeless object at which he was gazing really 
contained Mrs. Waring’s jewels? Mechanically the chauffeur put 
his hand down and touched it. Then, his curiosity getting the better 
of every other consideration, he lifted the parcel out and looked it 
over interestedly. 

Certainly the chamois glove-case did not contain gloves! 

As the thought spun through his brain, a door on the opposite 
side of the hall opened and two voices became suddenly audible. 
With a swift realization of his position, Sarto turned and, leaning 
over, was on the point of lowering the parcel back into its rightful 
corner of the trunk, when Gussie’s clear tones, carrying distinctly 
through the crack in the hall door, made him pause. 

“See him again?” she enunciated, evidently in answer to a ques- 
tion. ‘‘Good heavens! Say farewell to my own chauffeur, a sort of 
servant? Quelle idée donc, Annette! You must be daft. Give the 
man his pay” (the last words came out with hard, half-sneering 
emphasis) let him go!” 

There was a whispered response and the voices sank, but too 
much had been already heard. The mischief was done. Before 
Annette closed the intervening door, the listener in the sitting-room, 
yielding to a sudden, inexplicable impulse to avenge himself, had 
taken the fatal step. 

And yet, in spite of his knavery, he was not all knave—only 
(like many of us poor mortals) no more a demon than an angel, 
merely a sensitive human instrument, capable of fine harmonies 
and hideous discords, responding all involuntarily, at times, to the 
player’s whim—the touch of the moment. 

When Annette came into the sitting-room a moment later, the 
chauffeur was standing by the opposite window, his hands behind his 
back, a faint, inscrutable smile on his dark face. 
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““Mrs. Waring wanted me to give you this,” she said, going up 
to him with embarrassment and holding out a small, square envelope. 

Then, as he took it with a mumbled word of thanks, the girl — 
retreated hurriedly to the fireplace and stood, her back to it, fidget- 
ing restlessly with her handkerchief. 

“You see,” she began apologetically, ‘‘Mrs. Waring is very tired 
and had to send her message by me.” 

She stole a glance at the man, who was looking steadily at the 
floor, and then went on with rapidity, ‘I’m so sorry it’s all over! 
How we’ve enjoyed it—the motor—and—everything!”’ 

There was a catch of regret in her voice and she paused doubt- 
fully. ‘‘I suppose you will take charge of some other motor now?” 

Sarto did not meet her eyes. ‘No,’ he said, “I think I will 
give up that for the present.”” His tone raised a certain barrier, and 
Annette did not pursue the subject. 

‘‘Well,’”’ she said, with determined cheerfulness, ‘then I wish 
you every success in whatever you undertake. Perhaps—who 
knows, Sarto?’”’—she smiled a. little uncertainly,—‘‘ we may meet 
again some day.” 

““Who knows!” echoed the chauffeur seriously. He moved away 
from the window very slowly, with his face still carefully averted. 
Reaching the door, ‘‘It is addio, then,” he said, with a slight for- 
mality, ‘and thanks to you, signorina, for your so great kindness— 
one does not forget!’ 

His voice shook the least bit. 

With swift steps Annette came towards him. ‘Good-bye, and 
good luck, Sarto,” she said, impulsively, holding out her hand. 

But the chauffeur shrank back. Grasping the door-knob, he 
made a stiff, military salute, his eyes fixed steadily on the girl’s 
outstretched hand—and then, ‘‘Addio, signorina,’”’ he repeated 
firmly, and closed the door behind him. 


IV. 


THREE days after Mrs. Waring and her party left Havre, an 
- artist boarded the Liverpool express just as it was leaving Birming- 
ham, barely in time to be locked up in his carriage by the rushing 
guard. 

The two other people in possession of the first-class compart- 
ment—young sports with their bulging caddy-bags, their suit- 
cases, and their Gazettes—took up the entire seat. The artist settled 
himself modestly in a corner opposite, and pulling his cap well over 
his face and long, curly brown hair, opened his Daily Telegraph. 

Having read the editorials from end to end, he glanced leisurely 
over the political news, and finally, doubling the paper, took in the 
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various paragraphs of current interest with attention and, one in 
particular, with some amusement. 

This was dubbed, “‘Special from The Paris Herald,” and con- 
tained these head-lines: 


‘“REMARKABLE BuRGLARY AT HAvReE.”’ 
‘‘ AMERICAN WoMAN ROBBED BY HER CHAUFFEUR.” 


And then below: 


“Mrs. Richard Waring, of New York and Washington, who has 
been travelling on the Continent with a party of friends, was the unfor- 
tunate loser on Wednesday of some unusually fine diamonds, valued at 
250,000 francs. ; 

“The gems must have been stolen from her trunk while at the Hotel 
Maritime. The suspected thief is her chauffeur, one Ludovic Sarto, 
lately in the employ of His Highness the Prince Del Pino. Sarto has 
been running Mrs. Waring’s motor for the past two months. 

“The burglary was not discovered until this morning, when the 
party was leaving Calais, but the authorities of the place were iminedi- 
ately informed of the affair and are on the look-out for the thief. A 
reward of 5,000 francs is offered for his apprehension.’ 


Having read this paragraph twice over very carefully, the artist 
folded the paper, crammed it into his pocket, and leaned back in 
his seat, giving himself up to a fit of hard thinking which lasted till 
the train rumbled into the Liverpool station just five minutes late. 

It was while the artist was hunting up a cab that he first noticed 
the man in the brown overcoat,—a tall, thin, stoop-shouldered 
person, who favored him with a brief, interrogative stare, then 
disappeared into the ticket-office. 

A minute after, a four-wheeler containing a painter and his 
paraphernalia bowled swiftly away in the direction of the Metropole 
Hotel. From time to time its passenger looked out through the 
little window at the back with a keen, inquiring glance. Finally 
passing out of a broad avenue, the trap crossed a square at right 
angles and turned a sharp corner. 

“‘Stop,” said the man inside suddenly. 

Dismounting, bag in hand, he looked furtively to right and left. 
Ahead of him stretched a long, narrow street given over apparently 
to lodging-houses and a few unpretentious shops. Pulling out a 
sovereign, ‘‘Cabby,” he said, speaking with a strong foreign accent, 
‘behold your fare—and something, as you see, beyond. Make your 
best time to the Metropole and leave there my belongings. I get out 
at this place.” 

Then, crossing the street as the cab rattled off, the artist plunged 
into a stationer’s opposite. 

He was standing at the counter a little later, reflectively choosing 
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a note-book, when the sound of wheels outside made him start and 
look out expectantly, but there was nothing unusual in sight,—only 
a station cab, containing a commonplace-looking man in a brown 
overcoat, passing by the shop at a quick trot. 

Paying for his purchase and shouldering his bag, the artist 
walked briskly up the street. Turning on his course, he soon took 
to side alleys and short cuts, walking with the assured gait of one 
who knows his town thoroughly, until the gray-stone facade of the 
Hotel Adelphi came into view. 

Entering the lobby, ‘‘Can you tell me,” he asked the clerk 
suavely, ‘‘if His Excellency the Prince del Pino is not staying here?’ 

The young man consulted a slip of paper. 

‘‘Leaves by Majestic this afternoon. Suite 21, second floor. 
. Take a lift.””. The words came out automatically without the slightest 
punctuation. 

Following the direction, the caller found himself at length 
standing outside of a closed door up-stairs. 

After a little the door was opened in answer to his ring and a head 
thrust out. 

“‘His Highness beg to i excuse,’”’ announced a guttural voice, 
without any preliminaries. 

But the artist stepped forward and, siezing the cautious one by 
the hand, held it very firmly. 

“‘Alceste,”’ he said in French, “do you not recognize me, my 
friend? It is Sarto.” 

The other gave a start. ‘‘Come in, come in, without doubt,” 
he said in a low voice, “‘and close the door behind you.” 

It was an imposing anteroom in which Sarto now found himself, 
with doors opening out at the two ends, and six long windows com- 
municating with a balcony commanding the street. 

While the visitor looked about him, his companion slipped to the 
portiére opposite and drew the draperies more closely. Turning 
he came back rapidly, a trim-looking fellow of middle height, the 
typical French valet, with a sallow, smooth-shaven face. 

‘And so it is Ludovic Sarto!” he said incredulously, approaching 
the pseudo artist. ‘‘Ma foi! I should never have known you,” as 
he surveyed the professional get-up with a slight smile. 

““T see, I had better ask no questions! Eh bien, my friend, here 
you are safe at least, only’”’—struck by a sudden thought he asked 
a few words in a whisper—‘‘ have you ever had the scarlet fever?” 

The chauffeur nodded his head. ‘A slight case, when I was a 
boy,” he assented briefly; and then, with some concern, ‘“‘ Not the 
prince?” 

The other acquiesced. ‘‘The devil, say rather!” he ejaculated 
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feelingly. ‘‘Such temper, such abuse, for the past week; and now 
this high fever——M. le docteur is in there now.” He glanced at the 
opposite door. ‘‘One cannot tell yet positively what may be the 
outcome. As for our journey this afternoon, where are we to go— 
what we are to do?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, spread out his hands, rolled his eyes, 
and glanced upward, all in one brief, pantomimic moment. 

“But how about you, mon chou?” 

The chauffeur pushed back his long artistic locks, which now 
showed unmistakable signs of belonging to a wig. 

““As you suggest,” he said, “‘it is wiser sometimes to ask no 
questions about the past. For the present’’—This with a whimsical 
lift of his eyebrows—“‘Scotland Yard is after me. I have been fol- 
lowed all the way from Southampton. That is the reason I am 
here.” 

_ He paused, his eyes inscrutably on the valet; but Alceste avoided. 
the gaze. 

“You come at a bad time, then,” he objected, with sudden 
fretfulness. ‘‘The prince ill—myself with a hundred demands upon 
me—one must see, under these circumstances——” 

“Ah!” broke in the chauffeur. Looking down, he studied the 
points of his boots and appeared to meditate a moment, then, shak- 
ing off his abstraction, ‘‘Come, then,” he said lightly, ‘‘no more of 
my affairs. We will discuss thine for the nonce. Sit down; let us 
talk.” 

Placing himself leisurely in a chair, he eyed the valet with a 
faint smile that hardened and broadened. 

“Ah, Alceste! But the sight of thee recalls many things! 
Dost thou remember those two weeks at Toulouse?” His gaze 
rested reminiscently on the ceiling. ‘‘And that accident to the 
gens d’arme? It was an unhappy mistake of thine,” he laughed 
jarringly. 

But Alceste did not laugh. ; 

“Un peu plus bas,” he expostulated, his eyes on the closed door 
opposite. 

Sarto crossed his legs with deliberation. ‘‘Aha!’’ he laughed 
unheedingly. ‘There was also that affair in Spain. Ma foi! How 
amusing!’”’ He raised his voice with apparent unconsciousness. 
‘“The prince—has he heard of these little incidental divertissements 
Eh, Alceste?” 

Aliceste made no immediate reply. His eyes were still glued on 
the door, his usually dull skin turned the spent, unhealthy hue of a 
wax candle. 

After a pause, ‘‘Is not this a bad time for such banal reminiscen- 
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ces?’ he asked, meekly enough now. ‘I am all eagerness to do what 
you wish in this difficulty. It is but a question of expedients. Chut!” 

He broke off abruptly, listening, for from the next room came the 
sound of voices, and then footfalls. 

“M. le docteur!” ejaculated Alceste. ‘Nom d’um chien! 
Already! ”’ 

He moved swiftly toward the door. Then, over his shoulder, 
“‘Look you! Through that door opposite! Make haste; I will be 
with you directly.” His tone was almost beseeching. 

Rising with a careless shrug, the other stepped into the next 
room. Having closed the door, he stood listening to the sound of 
approaching feet. 

The next instant a voice became audible, the hoarse, wheezy 
voice of a very fat man. Standing close by the intervening wall, 
Sarto could hear every word. 

“Yes,” the doctor was saying, ‘“‘there is considerable fever, 
but we can’t be sure what the trouble is for twenty-four hours at 
any rate. If it wasn’t that Liverpool had been so full of scarlet 
fever lately I should say positively—’ He broke off abruptly. 
“Well, keep him quiet and do what I told you.” : 

‘Mais, monsieur,”’ the valet’s voice rose in voluble remonstrance, 
‘all arrangement mek for Son Altesse departure to-day. Look you! 
The very trunks have left for the steamer. This hotel full— 
cr-r-owded. Eef all dese peoples suspect the truth, ah mon Dieu! 
Sainte Vierge! Dere will be great tr-rouble—big fuss! ” 

The doctor was evidently in a hurry, for the chauffeur could hear 
the struggle with his overcoat. 

“Suspect,” he grunted. “ Why should they suspect? Can’t you 
keep things quiet a little longer? I tell you seriously the prince can’t 
be moved for twenty-four hours without danger. Just tell Mr. 
Burlington that, with my compliments. I’ll drop in later and have 
a word with him.” 

There was a shuffle of departing feet and the door closed. 

Stepping over to the window which gave on the street, the chauf- 
feur glanced out, hoping for a glimpse of the great man getting into 
his brougham, but there was no sign of either. 

Instead, a hansom had just driven up to the side entrance and, 
as Sarto watched it, some one jumped out and passed rapidly into 
the hotel,—a tall, thin man in a familiar-looking brown overcoat. 
With a muttered exclamation the chauffeur turned away and stood 
perfectly still, staring ahead of him with the dilated, startled look 
in his eyes of a hunted animal. Listening with sickening expectancy, 
he made out the creak of the ascending lift outside, the sound of 
feet along the hall, and a loud knock. 
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After a moment’s silence, it was repeated, and the flip-flap of 
Alceste’s slippers came hastening from an inner room to answer it. 

The door was opened, and a quiet voice was heard —to the 
listener’s strained senses—most unpleasantly distinct and near. 

“These the prince’s rooms?” it asked suavely. ‘The clerk 
tells me that a friend of mine was directed up here a half-hour ago— 
an artist—tall, dark man. I’ve called for him! Just ask him to 
step out, please!’’ 

There was a pause, while Ludovic held himself stiffly at bay, 
wondering what would come next; everything hung on the valet’s 
next words. 

“Oui, monsieur,” came the guttural response at last. ‘‘The 
gentlemans that you describe called here, il-y-a vingt minutes, 
but—as Son Altesse could not see heem—he leave directly.” 

“Indeed?” The tone sounded incredulous. “That is very 
extraordinary! The clerk tells me he didn’t see him go out. How 
do you account for that?” : 

“IT do not know, sir, me!’’ Alceste’s reply was glibness itself. 
“I shut de door on heen, il-y-a vingt minutes. Son Altesse, he so 
much occupy, and myself no less.” 

The detective took the obvious inference. ‘‘ Well,’’ he remarked, 
after a pause, “‘if you’re sure he’s not here, I won’t detain you any 
longer. Much obliged, Good-morning!”’ And footsteps retreated 
down the hall. 

The situation was apparently saved, but the astute chauffeur 
realized thoroughly that the Adelphi was no longer a possibility for 
him. Some other hiding-place must be found, something must be 
done—and at once! 

The next half-hour he spent tramping up and down his rather 
circumscribed quarters and cudgelling his brains for a solution of 
the problem that confronted him, so absorbed in his thoughts that 
he almost forgot to wonder what had become of Alceste. 

At last, however, the valet made his appearance, his colorless 
face more chalky than ever. 

“‘Diable!’”’ he ejaculated savagely, for the moment more inter- 
ested in his own dilemma than in the chauffeur’s woes. ‘Could 
anything be worse? Some servant has spreail abroad the report that 
Son Altesse has the scarlet fever, and the hotel is inteté, fou! 
Every one in a panic! M.le Proprietaire declares that if the prince 
does not carry out his intention and leave to-day, every one in the 
house will leave; his season will be ruined! Miserable canaille!’’ 
He wrinkled his forehead. ‘If one could but arrest their suspicions, 
keep things quiet for twenty-four hours longer, when every- 
thing will be decided.” 
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Sarto seemed deep in thought. ‘‘The staterooms are taken?” 

“But yes, taken and paid for—the best on the ship. Ah! 
Mille tonnerres! Sacré! And the very trunks on board!” 

much the better,” said the chauffeur suddenly. 

Alceste stared at him. 

“T mean it!” the other repeated. ‘‘Let them go, even if they 
have to cross the ocean to save appearances!” 

He was standing before a mirror, staring at himself critically, 
eagerly. 

“Yes,’”’—to himself—“it could be managed with a little inge- 
nuity.” Then, turning to the valet, ‘‘Calmes toi, Alceste!”’ he said 
soothingly. ‘You have helped me and I shall now extricate you. 
This moment even, a blessed idea has come to me by which all can 
be managed. The affair is concluded! Between us both we can 
accomplish everything. His Excellency can remain here in secret 
until the crisis of his illness is passed, and yet at the same time— 
the proprietor, the hotel, all the city if necessary, shall see the 
Prince del Pino sail for America!”’ 


V. 


Ir was a full hour later that a tall young man in a spring over- 
coat mounted the shallow steps of the Albemarle Adelphi Hotel 
and entered the lobby, which seemed curiously full of people. Some 
were sauntering about, others sitting or standing in little groups, 
while quite a number were leaving. The attention of the crowd 
was riveted on the hotel omnibus which stood in front cf the door. 

The young man pushed past the throng of loiterers with scant 
ceremony and made his way to the clerk’s desk. 

‘“Look here!”’ he said, addressing that individual; ‘just a minute, 
please! Any truth in this report about the Prince del Pino’s attack? 
I’m on the Morning Post and have been sent to get the facts.” 

The clerk did not look up from his writing. 

‘‘ Report officially denied,’’ he said, in his usual singsong. ‘‘ Boxes 
taken down to the docks this morning. The prince himself leaves 
this afternoon. Will be down in the course of an hour.” 

His speech created a little hush in the buzz of talk around, and 
two or three people turned their heads to listen. 

“‘That’s true,’’ said a man who was standing near the clerk’s 
desk. ‘I saw those trunks myself go out in the van three hours 
ago—crest on every one of them.”’ He was speaking to a showily- 
dressed woman, evidently an American, who shrugged her shoulders 
incredulously. 

‘‘He’ll have to let his trunks go without him, then,” she remarked 
in a low tone. ‘The doctor’s been here three times to-day, and 
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you know what the chambermaid said. No, I won’t believe he’s 
going till I see him with my own eyes. Look! There comes the 
proprietor!” She stopped short, as a stout man in a frock coat 
walked pompously to the telephone near the clerk’s desk and took 
up the receiver. 

“Give me Adelphi stables!” he ordered, in a voice that carried 
through the entire lobby. ‘Hello! Jim, send a covered four-wheeler 
right here for His Excellency the Prince del Pino.” 

Then, turning his back to the room, he became absorbed in an 
interested talk with a man who had just come in—a trim-looking 
man with a very white face and dressed in black. 

“The prince’s valet!”’ the American informed her husband, in a 
loud whisper that reached the ears of the reporter standing near. 
Stepping across, he accosted the valet ingratiatingly. 

“Would it be possible for me to obtain an interview with the 
Prince del Pino? I come on behalf of the Morning Post.” 

The valet shook his head. 

“‘The prince is very hurry, ” he explained suavely; “‘he leaves 
in one all little moment for to take passage of the Majestic for New 
York.’’ He dropped his voice. ‘‘ His Highness trusts that you will 
most kindly contradict the so false report, which has unfortunately 
been circulated. Son Altesse has had a severe cold, from which 
he has but now recovered. You will excuse me?” 

Bowing politely, he passed out, followed by the proprietor, just 
as a large four-wheeler drew up in front of the entrance. 

Some minutes passed. 

The little groups in the lobby began to show signs of impatience 
and that restlessness which heralds the appearance of a long- 
expected star, and there was a general murmur of relief when the 
whispered announcement, ‘‘Here he comes!” was passed around. 

At the other end of the lobby a lift door shot back and four 
men came quickly out. The porter was ahead, much encumbered 
with luggage, then came the valet, followed by the proprietor him- 
self, who walked loftily across the hall, abreast with a tall slight 
man muffled in a triple-caped military overcoat with a high collar 
and wearing a tall silk hat. 

As he passed rapidly, the lobby caught a glimpse of a handsome, 
clean-shaven face and a glistening monocle. 

“Certainly he looks well enough,” admitted the smartly-dressed 
woman near the clerk’s desk, in an aggrieved tone. 

The reporter drew a step towards her. ‘‘ Do you know His Highness 
by sight, madam?” he inquired, in the confidence-inspiring voice 
of his class. 

But the American was not to be drawn out. ‘No, I don’t,” she 
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said shortly; ‘“‘ he came here a week ago and has been in his room 
sick all the time. Nobody’s seen him before.” 

Then, turning, she stood on tiptoe, craning her head like the 
rest of the room to get a last glimpse of the four-wheeler con- 
taining the departing grandee, as it bowled rapidly out of sight. 

As it rattled off in the direction of the quays, Ludovic Sarto, 
the undeserving object of so much solicitude and interest, sat lean- 
ing back on the cushions of the cab, smoking one of the Del Pino 
cigars, and outlining his plans to Alceste with a loquacity that 
had not hitherto characterized the prince’s treatment of his valet. 

“It will be easy enough to keep this up,” he said hopefully, in 
French, “ now that it’s started. I shall avoid people as much as 
possible on board and stay in my stateroom. There’s one chance 
in a hundred that there will be any one on the steamer who has ever 
known either the prince or myself before. ”’ 

“Most improbable,” the valet agreed; ‘‘and you swear that 
you will leave those trunks at the Waldorf as you found them, pre- 
cisely?”? There was a sharp note of anxiety underneath his nerv- 
ous insistence. ‘Remember, Sarto, what I am risking.” 

The other met his glance imperturbably. 

“Have I ever failed you?” he asked quietly; “‘you and I have 
been through a great deal together, mon vieux.”’ 

There was a pause. 

“‘T hope the money I have given will be enough for all immediate 
needs,’”’ Alceste pursued, changing the subject restlessly. ‘‘For 
myself, I do not know what the outcome of this affair will be. The 
proprietor has promised to do his utmost, but”—he sighed—‘‘I 
shall neither sleep, nor eat bread, till Son Altesse is safely and 
secretly out of that maudit hotel—that is, provided he does not 
die before he can be moved.” 

“Mache!” the chauffeur laughed derisively. ‘‘The prince has no 
more the scarlet fever than I who speak to you. Can you not 
see what the doctor really thinks? He will be ill enough but to 
realize that it is his faithful valet who has saved his life. Hein 
Alceste! And, if questions are asked, thou hast thy story ready.’’ 

“The trunks had to go to allay suspicion,’? mumbled the valet, 
as if he were repeating a lesson. 

“Exactly. And they went in the charge of a trusted, discreet 
friend of thine—remember, my name does not appear—who has 
left them safely at the Waldorf. Thou wilt get my cable assuring 
this before the prince is well enough to inquire into the affair. 
Sacré! How he will be diverted by thy witty plan for hoodwinking 
the hotel canaille!”’ 

“I never should have thought of it myself,”’ confessed the valet, 
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with a certain enthusiasm. ‘‘ During the ten years we have known 
each other, it was always you, Ludovic, who devised the daring 
plans.” 

“And thou who carried them out successfully,” finished the 
other graciously. ‘I have faith in thy diplomacy. Remember, 
the prince must lie perdu while he is in England, and travel to 
America incognito resuming his identity only on the other side 
of the ocean. Del Pino was always ready enough for a masquerade!” 
he chuckled reminiscently. ‘‘Mon Dieu! The quay already!” 


As the shades of evening fell and Roderigo, Prince del Pino, 
lay tossing irritably on his unwelcome sick-bed in a darkened room 
of the Adelphi, his ex-chauffeur stood in the most sumptuous state- 
room of which the Majestic, queen of Star-liners, could boast, taking 
in his new quarters with much satisfaction. 

Certainly Alceste had managed artistically, the two steamer- 
trunks backing the wall, with the Del Pino crest in full sight, being 
proofs sufficient to convince the most suspicious steward that their 
owner was actually on board. 

With a sense of security and relief that he had not known for 
three long days, Sarto’s eyes dropped to an inconspicuous looking 
water-proof valise at his feet. Stooping, he opened it and drew 
out a long, narrow parcel. With deft fingers he unwound its chamois 
wrappings and let the contents roll out on the floor. He had seen 
superb jewels in his day, but the eye of a connoisseur told him that 
Mrs. Waring’s diamonds were deservedly renowned. 

Taking up a snake of brilliants, the chauffeur held it by its emerald 
fangs, picturing the gleaming folds around a certain white throat; 
and then with a curious impatience whipped back the gems into 
their fittings and, closing the bag on them, remained kneeling by 
it absently, his mind going back over the events of the past few 
days. 

What a close shave it had been!—one hair-breadth escape after 
another in the desperate race with his pursuers from the hotel Mari- 
time to the Majestic. He had won, to be sure, beaten them for 
the nonce; there was a note of triumph in the thought; but—in 
the gradual reaction that was setting in with him now—the chauffeur 
asked himself moodily if the game had been really worth the candle? 
What had he gained, after all; what was that serpent of diamonds 
at the bottom of the valise compared with the tremendous price 
it had cost? Dishonor, flight, probable capture, eventual imprison- 
ment; why had he done this thing? 

Again and again the question recurred to him persistently, and, 
like others of his sex, beginning with the very first man long ago 
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in a garden, Sarto shifted the blame on to feminine shoulders, making 
use of Adam’s time-honored plea. According to the Italian’s fatal- 
istic creed, it was a woman’s malign influence, combined with that 
mischievous power known as force of circumstances, which had 
brought him to this pass—was responsible for his being here in the 
cabin of the Majestic, with a borrowed identity and fifty thousand 
dollars worth of borrowed (?) jewels. 

At this point Sarto’s scattered thoughts concentrated, narrowing 
to an inevitable focus. What was to be done with the Waring 
diamonds? The answer seemed obvious, but it met the chauffeur 
unprepared. 

Whatever moralists may say, between the man who commits a 
crime and the professional criminal there is a great gulf fixed. Sarto 
had fallen very low in taking the jewels; but when he faced 
the consequences of his act, the adventurer, hardened as he was, 
shrank from the thief’s career that lay before him and, hesi- 
tating, looked half-longingly back. 

And while he hesitated, from the deck outside came the ceaseless 
tramp of feet, and against the shuttered window shadows of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes passed and repassed. As he knelt there 
Sarto found himself watching the shadows furtively, and from time 
to time he glanced at the state-room door opposite, quite unneces- 
sarily, for he had locked it himself. 

At last, obeying a perfectly inexplicable impulse, he rose, rather 
sheepishly, and felt the knob, trying the lock, merely for the satis- 
faction of reiterated certainty. And then, crossing the room, he 
crouched down, with his head to the level of the window, and looked 
out with a vague, interrogative glance, which gave way instantly 

to one of blank, startled incredulity. 
: For there on the deck, within ten feet of him, leaning quietly 
on the rail, his head and shoulders outlined by the evening sky, 
was the man in the brown overcoat. 


VI. 


THE detective had his back turned. 

That was a momentary advantage, giving the breathless chauffeur 
an instant to take in the full ominous meaning of the situation. 
For there was only one possible way of accounting for that figure 
outside the shutters. He had been recognized, even through the 
Del Pino disguise, followed all the way from the Adelphi and was 
at that instant a prisoner in his stateroom. 

With his eyes on the locked door opposite, Sarto stood an instant 
and meditated, a dangerous glint in his queer eyes, his right hand 
thrust into a waistcoat pocket, lightly fingering something that 
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lay there,—a chilly, metallic object,—a last resort if it came to 
the worst. Then, making up his mind with characteristic swiftness, 
he swung himself down to the level of the window and peered out 
through the shutters. 

What in the world was the matter with the man outside? If 
all had gone with him as the chauffeur supposed, where was the 
alertness, the unmistakable watchfulness of the pursuer who has 
landed his prey? Why that languid droop of the brown overcoat? 
The careless pose of the head? And even as the chauffeur watched 
this last it turned slowly in his direction, a profile came into view, 
an eye glanced around negligently. 

Ah! Sarto bit his lip sharply to suppress an irresistible laugh— 
a laugh at his own expense. For he had been absolutely mistaken. 
Whatever might be the detective’s purpose in crossing the ocean, 
certain it was that his being in the same steamer with the man he 
was after was something of which he was sublimely unaware. That 
lack-lustre eye gave away the situation. For the moment the blood- 
hound was off the scent! 

At this top notch in the chauffeur’s deductions, a distant bell- 
like note came along the decks. It rose, sank, swelled with a dozen 
measured modulations, filling the ship with the unmistakable brazen 
clamor of the bugle. 

Starting at the noise, the detective glanced at his watch interrog- 
atively. Then he sniffed the air, hesitating, and finally, turning 
on his heel, his hands in his pockets, followed the guiding sound. 

“Full cry for dinner!’ sneered the watcher behind the shutters. 
“Cur! With the man he’s after and the money within six feet of 
his nose! Ugh! Bah!” 

And, with a snap of his fingers in the direction of the vanishing 
brown overcoat, the chauffeur moved away from the window. 

For some minutes longer the bugle blew sonorously, but to one 
at least of the steamer’s five hundred passengers its brazen clamor 
was absolutely inaudible, as, standing in the strip of light from his 
window, Sarto opened a Russia-leather photograph-case he was 
holding and scrutinized the face inside with intense anxiety. A 
long, narrow, clean-shaven face it was, with pin-point eyes embedded 
in bristling eyebrows that met uncompromisingly. And yet the 
high bony nose and the thin-lipped mouth had a certain harsh dis- 
tinction—the hall-mark of a dozen generations. 

With a smothered ejaculation, Sarto took a step forward, staring 
half defiantly at the man who came to meet him out of the opposite 
mirror. A tall, slenderly-built, olive-faced man, who moved with 
sinuous grace, his elgar-cut features very subtly moulded—as im- 
passive in their aquiline setting as a handsome bronze. There was 
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no trace of the brown-bearded artist in this attractive personage, 
no sign of the moustached, bearded, begoggled chauffeur,—and, 
on the other hand, no resemblance to the man he was personating. 

Setting his brain to work, the discomftted Sarto now tried ex- 
periments with a bit of charcoal, drawing his brows together, slightly 
accentuating the lines about the eyes and mouth. But, alas! the 
result was in the main the same—so was the difference: beyond 
being of approximate height, build, and coloring, the real Prince del 
Pino bore not the slightest likeness to his counterfeit self. 

“Diavolo!”” mused this last. “If Brown Overcoat has ever 
met Del Pino before, my game is up.”’ 

But it was a long “‘If.”’. 

The chauffeur’s chance lay in the eternal chance—the infinitely 
small possibility that on the vast checker-board of Europe these 
two particular pieces should have been jostled together. The 
prince and the detective! Odds—enormous odds—lay on the prob- 
ability that they had never laid eyes on each other. 

Giving his shoulders a resolute, fatalistic shrug, Sarto | 
out of his stateroom and, locking the door behind him, went jauntily 
down to dinner. In the saloons through which he passed people 
were still scattered about, notwithstanding the claims of table- 
d’héte, and more than one loiterer turned around or glanced up over 
his newspaper at the sight of the distinguished-looking foreigner 
sauntering by. 

“Dining-saloon on the left, Your Highness,” an obsequious 
steward informed our friend as he turned into the main entrance. 

Alceste was an ally worth having! 

With a sense of satisfaction that amounted to positive elation, 
Sarto opened the door on his left. Before him glimmered a river 
of lights, looked a river of faces,—men and women of varying types, 
plying their knives and forks assiduously. 

Perfectly conscious of the eyes that followed him, the mock 
prince walked slowly up the length of the room between rows of 
waiters, his eyes well to the front, where a chair had been already 
drawn out for him, far up at the captain’s right. 

It was as he sat down, with a bow to his uniformed host, and 
let his glance wander idly about him that Sarto experienced his 
second shock that day, and a startling one indeed. For an instant 
the sheer surprise of it staggered him completely. Then, recovering 
himself with a supreme effort, he lifted his monocle and looked 
steadily across the table. 

Yes, there they were—there was no mistake—the very last 
people he had wished or expected to see,—Mrs. Richard Waring, 
Annette Bancroft, and Gerald Buist, Englishman! 
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After all, why had he not thought of this possibility? It was 
just like Gussie, after laying her plans for a protracted stay in London, 
suddenly to take passage for home. 

Raising his head, the chauffeur glanced rapidly over the tables, 
his quick eye picking out a keen-edged profile—an angular back. 
Surrounded! Hemmed in on all sides! His lips twitched. The 
situation was positively comic in its direfulness. Detective, robber, 
and robbed, breaking bread together! What a juxtaposition! 

“Game’s up,” Sarto told himself stoically, and, fixing his eyes 
on his menu-card, he awaited the inevitable checkmate. 

But it was long in coming! Over and over the chauffeur conned 
that interminable list of dishes, his brain on the alert for develop- 
ments across the table; yet nothing happened, the tinkle of glasses 
and the clatter of cutlery continuing unbroken. 

What did it mean? 

At last the sound of a voice opposite made him prick up his ears. 
“T told you Blantock was on board,” came a familiar British drawl. 
‘““See him over there, Gussie?” 

‘‘Where?”’ Sarto experienced a faint thrill at the clear-cut, 
well-known tones. 

‘‘Down there. That second table to your left. Look! Four 
seats from the end.” 

But Gussie did not look! Under his lowered eye-lids the man 
opposite was unpleasantly conscious that her gaze was upon him 
curiously, interrogatively. She had recognized him! 

Taking a little gold pencil out of his pocket, Sarto began, with 
perfect self-possession, to cross off an elaborate meal, while he waited 
for her next move. 

What would she do? 

Gradually the eyes upon him shifted, then they came back again. 
Gussie put up her hand and lightly touched her hair, the furtive, 
beringed fingers patting a lock here, a coil there,—a characteristic 
gesture, this of her’s. Why, the bird was actually pluming itself! 
For whose benefit? 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“Tf Mr. Blantock is really on board,’ Mrs. Waring re- 
marked, in obviously cautious tones, ‘‘what do you suppose it 
means?”’ 

Gerald hesitated a moment. ‘Perhaps,’ he suggested signifi- 
cantly, ‘‘it means that a friend of yours is on board too.” 

It was a tremendous moment. 

Handing the card to the waiter, with a ee dimeetion; Sarto 
now raised his head and looked deliberately across the table, his 
eyes encountering those of the woman opposite in a steely, impenetra- 
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ble stare. To his surprise, Mrs. Waring looked away, blushing 
faintly, and set down her wineglass with a little click. 

‘‘Well, I’ve quite finished,” she announced, glancing at her 
party; ‘chow about you? Shall we go up on deck and have coffee?’’ 

The girl beside her acquiesced, speaking for the first time, and, 
still under his lowered eyelids, Sarto watched the familiar procession 
pass out of the room, Gussie taking the lead, as usual, the English- 
man bringing up the rear. 

If they had recognized him, of which the chauffeur made no 
doubt, then, he told himself, there must have been a mutual silent 
decision to avoid a scene in the saloon. Probably the arrest would 
be made as soon as he went out. 

‘“‘After dinner, the deluge!” quoth Sarto, the philosopher, 
paraphrasing a famous maxim, and, true to the teachings of Mme. 
de Pompadour, he set forth on his consommé. It was some time 
later that, his eventful meal ended, the mock prince stepped out 
of the saloon and, standing in the lee of the outer door, placidly 
lit a cigar. What a night of enchantment it was! 

Low in the heavens, over the luminous, palpitating ocean dangled 
the full moon—a great, golden coin—and from it, descending the 
waves, a ladder of light hung suspended, each rung girt with silver. 
Not a breath of air moved, the throbbing of the screw alone breaking 
the mystic stillness. 

Glancing about him cautiously, Sarto took in one group after 
another sauntering up and down the deck, and then drew back 
with sudden swiftness into the door shadow, his cigar bitten tight 
between his teeth, his breath coming unevenly, as he watched two 
familiar figures go by under the electric lights. Scarcely were they 
past, a breath of violets following the swish of Gussie’s skirts, when 
the man in the doorway sprang forward and picked up something 
that whirled over the deck in her wake. 

What should he do with it? 

Grasping the white lace thing, he stared after the couple, twisting 
his thin lips uncertainly. Fate had thrown him Gussie’s handker- 
chief, with some obvious end in view. Why not run the chance now? 

“It’s always best to know the worst,’”’ Sarto told himself, with 
unconscious Irish wit, and he set out along the decks, quickening 
his steps to catch up with the loitering pair. 

‘‘Pardon, madame!” 

He saw them stop, and felt Gussie turn her head inquiringly. 

Then advancing, hat in hand, “I think you dropped this,” he 
said, speaking in English and holding the handkerchief out to her 
with a glance that was half question, half grim, daring defiance, 
for Gussie’s eyes were full of recognition. 
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‘‘Thank you very much,” she said, taking her possession without 
looking at it, and, with a little hesitation, ‘‘Isn’t this the Prince 
del Pino? The captain told me that he sat opposite to us at dinner.” 

Holding himself well in hand, Sarto achieved a bow. 

Mrs. Waring smiled. ‘‘I feel as if I knew Your Highness already,”’ 
she said ‘‘through my old friend Count Souravieff, of the Russian 
Legation. ‘I wonder if you ever heard him speak of Mrs. Richard 
Waring?” 

With his self-possession miraculously restored, Mrs. Waring’s 
chauffeur bowed over the hand so graciously outstretched to him. 

‘‘T have heard your name, madame, a hundred times,”’ he said 
gallantly, ‘‘and from many others beside Count Souravieff. Boris 
Souravieff! Parbleu!” He laughed, with a keen recollection of 
his late patron’s boon companion. ‘‘Why, we were motoring 
together only last autumn.” 

At this point another voice broke in. 

‘“My name’s Buist,” said that individual, introducing himself 
with his usual nonchalance. ‘‘Glad to meet you, I’m sure.”’ 

‘‘Charmed,”’ declared the Prince del Pino. 

Clicking his heels together, he bowed again, searching the other’s 
face warily; but Gerald’s straightforward lineaments were as open 
as the proverbial political door. Not a shade of suspicion, not a 
sign of doubt, lurked in that broad, clean-shaven expanse! 

Behind his tilted monocle the eyes of Ludovic Sarto, chauffeur, 
glistened with satisfaction at his own amazing good fortune. So 
these two people had accepted him without reserve! Theirs be the 
risk, then. He would play the part for all it was worth. 

‘* We were just about to join my cousin, Miss Bancroft,” Gussie 
explained, leading the way around the deck. ‘‘Ah, here she is! ” 

‘‘ Annette, this is the Prince del Pino.” 

She sat down next to the girl and smilingly motioned to a chair 
beside her. ‘‘Won’t Your Highness join us? You see, Mr. Buist 
is evidently going to desert us for a smoke. Perhaps you will take 
his place?” 

With a murmured word of thanks, Sarto slipped into the low, 
easy chair, his mind going back rapidly to a certain tea-party when 
he had first taken Mr. Buist’s place,—when the humble chauffeur 
had been first allowed the honor of sitting by Mrs. Waring. 

What a turning of tables to-night! With what subtle difference 
of texture the Fates had woven in the old design! 

And yet this exquisite situation had its undoubted perils. It 
was with a swift realization of his own immediate danger that, 
turning his head, the mock Prince del Pino now met Gussie Waring’s 


half-puzzled, interrogative gaze. 
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“Really,” she apologized, ‘‘ your face is so absurdly familiar, 
you know, I’ve been wondering, ever since I first saw you across the 
dinner-table, where I could possibly have met you before,—or is 
it that you remind me of some one I know? Let me think” 
(she frowned absently). ‘‘ Who can it be?” 

‘“Yes, who can it be?’”’ echoed the man beside her. He smiled 
a faint twinkle in his inscrutable eye. ‘‘ Not Souravieff, I hope?” 

Gussie took the bait. ‘‘Souravieff. I should think not!” She 
laughed, remembering the diplomat’s razor-like outlines. Then, 
her thoughts swerving unconsciously into a new channel, ‘‘Oh, 
by the way, prince, we have another mutual friend I haven’t men- 
tioned yet,’—this with a mischievous side-glance at Annette. 
‘*Perhaps you haven’t heard of my experience with your chauffeur?” 

‘‘Ah, that miserable scélérat!” ejaculated Ludovic Sarto. He 
bent towards the woman he had robbed, his face positively sphinx- 
like in its impenetrability, his manner serious, deferential; and, 
relapsing unconsciously into French, ‘‘My dear Mrs. Waring, I 
cannot tell you how distressed—absolutely apologetic—I feel about 
your loss. To think of that fellow of mine turning out such a rascal! 
It is inconceivable. ”’ 

He paused, hesitated, then, the humor of the situation carrying 
him on irresistibly, ‘‘ Why, I trusted Ludovic Sarto as I did myself,” 
he declared, with infinite pathos; ‘‘I was sincerely attached to him!” 

For the first time he looked across deliberately at the girl on his 
other side. 

Annette Bancroft was leaning forward also, taking in every 
word that he said, her lips parted, her small face, in the all-revealing 
electric lights, oddly tense and eager. 

‘‘Ah! you too!” she exclaimed impulsively, as she caught his 
eye. ‘‘Wasn’t it a terrible disappointment that he should turn 
out so? That poor chauffeur!” 

There was a little pause, then,— 

‘‘How about my poor diamonds?” asked Gussie. ‘‘What do 
you think, prince?” She turned to him. ‘Shall we ever get hold 
of that man?” 

“‘How can I tell?” asked Ludovic Sarto. 

He cleared his throat and spoke in business-like English. “What 
steps are you taking, if I may ask, madame? I suppose it is in the 
hands of the police—Yes?”’ 

Mrs. Waring nodded her head. ‘‘I have a very capable detec- 
tive,” she said confidentially, ‘‘who tracked the chauffeur all the 
way from Southampton to Liverpool, where, unfortunately, he 
gave him the slip. Mr. Blantock’s idea is that he was trying to get 
over to America.” 
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‘That is very probable,” agreed Sarto. 

Turning slightly, he glanced again at Annette, to find her eyes 
fixed on him with an intensity that was almost painful. ‘‘My ex- 
perience of the man indeed,’’ he went on, choosing his words de- 
liberately and watching her face, ‘‘is that he seldom fails of his ends. 
Sarto, I think, will elude you by every means in his power. He is a 
shrewd fellow, I can tell you, and if you are too many for him,’’—he 
shrugged his shoulders,—‘‘ma foi! I doubt me if you will ever catch 
him alive.” 

With keen satisfaction he saw Annette wince. ‘‘ Ah!” she said, 
in a low tone, ‘‘ what a grisly suggestion!” Then, rising abruptly, 
‘““There’s Mr. Buist.’’ This with evident relief. ‘‘I think I am going 
to join him and walk up and down a bit, if you and the prince will 
excuse me, Gussie. ”’ 

Holding on to the rail, she made her way off unsteadily. Watch- 
ing the small figure, Sarto was so absorbed in his own specula- 
tions that it was with a start he became conscious of a voice beside 
him. 

“‘Don’t you think,” it asked, in languid, rather bored accents, 
“that your chauffeur and my diamonds have absorbed quite enough 
of the conversation? It seems to me that you and I, prince, have 


a thousand other things in common.” 


VII. 


Ir was on the fifth day out that a fog drifting in from the Great 
Banks struck up with the Majestic, bringing the great ship down 
to half speed. For forty-eight hours she steamed slowly ahead 
over a great, glutinous, lonely ocean, walled in by shrouds of mist, 
her fog horn sounding drearily and incessantly. It was not a hopeful 
prospect, and yet,—— 

“‘T believe the fog is changing its course,’’ precicted the Prince 
del Pino, late on the second day of darkness. ‘‘I would lay a wager 
that within twenty-four hours we sight your Sandy Hook.” 

He and Annette Bancroft were sitting amidships, about eight 
bells of the afternoon, in a cosey angle of the deck, well screened 
from the steady drip-drip-drip of the mist, which nevertheless lay 
heavy on everything, touching the blond hair of the girl with chill 
fingers and lining her steamer-cap with little shining drops. 

“Your Highness doesn’t speak with much enthusiasm,” she 
now commented, in answer to her companion’s speech. ‘From 
your tone,” she hesitated slightly, ‘‘one wouldn’t suppose that 
you were especially anxious to have your prophecy fulfilled. ”’ 

‘Perhaps I am not,” agreed the man beside her. He was sitting 
a little forward in his chair, elbows on knees, gazing fixedly into 
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the blankness. ‘Perhaps I am not in such a desperate hurry to 
reach New York.” He smiled, an introspective, half smile. ‘‘ Per- 
haps I enjoy this drifting existence we are leading, shut up in this 
fog-country. Who knows?” 

Narrowing his eyes he stared in front of him. ‘‘ What a mysterious 
thing it is, this brume! Nothing to be seen before us or behind. 
Somewhat the way it is in this life, Miss Bancroft, and yet,’””—he 
lifted his eyebrows with a faint shrug of the shoulders,—‘‘ when a 
man loses his—what you call—bearings in the exceeding mistiness 
and swerves from the straight course, he is called hard names and 
cast into prison. It appears a trifle unjust, does it not?” 

““Y-e-s,”’ agreed Annette. She was also leaning forward, her 
hands clasped, watching him with a puzzled, wondering gaze. 

““Yes,” she repeated slowly, ‘‘it does sound cruel, unjust, and 
yet”’—she hesitated—‘‘so much depends—doesn’t it?—on how 
far your mariner has strayed or on what your man has done. Of 
course, you’re not referring to actual crime.”’ Her voice dropped 
impressively. 

Putting up his monocle, Ludovic Sarto scrutinized the little 
gray-coated figure so near him. 

It was an unusual state of things that had thrown those two 
together; as a rule, during the past five days the Prince del Pino 
had fallen to Mrs. Waring’s share. 

“‘Crime?”’ he repeated; “criminal? peste! What horrible 
words!”’ This with a twist of the thin lips, concealing a half smile. 
‘“What do you know, indeed, about crime, Miss Bancroft? Can a 
jeune demoiselle like yourself comprehend the swirling currents, ’”’— 
his tones deepened and roughened,—‘‘the irresistible impulses 
that may turn an honest man at any moment into a criminal,—a 
. thief, for instance?” 

Behind his monocle his eyes glittered expressively. How in- 
evitably, all against his will, his thoughts harked back to the one 
subject on his mind! 

Fortunately, Annette found nothing suspicious in the conversa- 
tion’s drift. | 

“‘A thief!” she repeated, absently. ‘‘That reminds me of Sarto. 
Do you know,”—she spoke with a certain wistfulness,—‘‘I’ve 
so often thought that that poor fellow had great possibilities, with 
his cleverness and—and attractions——”’ 

‘‘Ah!” ejaculated the man beside her, as she did not finish her 
sentence. 

Pulling out a cigar, he lit it very deliberately, speaking between 
whiffs. ‘‘It is astonishing to me that you should have found out all 
that. Creatures of Sarto’s class’’—his mouth curved cynically— 
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‘‘are not, as a rule, supposed to possess any personality—individual- 
ity even, to say nothing of attractions.” 

For a moment Annette stared at him, wondering, as she had a 
hundred times during the past five days, what manner of man this 
extraordinary prince really was. 

‘Ah! Your Highness doesn’t really mean that,” she said im- 
pulsively; ‘‘I’m sure you found out, during those two years he was 
with you, that Sarto wasn’t an ordinary chauffeur. Isn’t it incredible 
to you that any one of his education, his refinement, should have 
had the instincts of a common thief? Isn’t it unaccountable?’ 

“Yes, I suppose it is,” agreed the other, ‘‘to you;—perhaps 
if you had ever known anything about the man and his past you~ 
might understand a little.” 

He had dropped his monocle while speaking, and, free from its 
glassy screen, his eyes gleamed out with their queer dumb wistful- 
ness unconcealed. 

For the moment the Prince del Pino was off his guard. 

‘‘Oh!”’ exclaimed Annette Bancroft. She was leaning forward 
and looking at him with a certain eagerness. 

“You are so like him!” she cried involuntarily, ‘‘so astonishingly 
like him at times!” 

With fingers that twitched ever so slightly, the man beside her 
replaced his eye-glass. ; 

‘“‘Who?”’ he asked quietly, knowing full well whom she meant. 

Annette was vividly crimson. 

‘“‘T oughtn’t to have mentioned it,’’ she apologized hesitatingly, 
biting her lip with annoyance. ‘‘There is a certain resemblance— 
we’ve all noticed it—between Your Highness and that chauffeur— 
just a trick of expression, I suppose. Of course you know it!” 

‘‘Oh! yes. I am quite aware of the likeness,” said Ludovic 
Sarto. ‘‘In fact, we have been taken for each other more than 
once.” 

He got up with a resolute shake of the shoulders and stood 
frowning ahead of him; then, without looking at her, ‘‘I wonder 
if you have ever heard anything of Sarto’s parentage, Miss Bancroft?”’ 
he asked, with some hesitation. ‘It might explain him more or 
less.” 

And, before she could answer, he went on, in an odd, constrained 
tone, leaving his English mechanically for the easier French. ‘His 
mother was a French girl of good family, his father a gondolier— 
it was a Venetian romance, you see. She ran off, married him, and 
of course was never forgiven. Well, you can imagine the sequence— 
the misery for her. Ludovic was their only child—his mother——” 


He stopped short. 
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Annette looked up quickly. ‘‘I see,’”’ she said, also in French. 
‘‘That’s where the education and refinement came in.” 

““Yes, he had every advantage,” said the man, looking over 
the rail; ‘‘she did what she could, and then she died—poor woman! 
Curious, was it not?”—he spoke a little huskily,—‘‘that, in spite 
of her training, the vagabond streak in the fellow was so strong.” 

Annette followed his thought. ‘‘ Yes,” she said slowly, ‘‘I think 
I understand. It was the son of the gondolier who stole those 
jewels.” 

There was a moment’s silence while they both stared ahead of 
them, and then the girl rose abruptly. 

“‘T think I’ll go in now,” she said; ‘‘won’t Your Highness pilot 
me back to the cabin-door? I really can’t see my hand before my 
face in this fog.” 

But, looking down at the small figure beside him, Sarto saw, 
with an inexplicable thrill, that it was not the fog alone that was 
blinding Annette’s eyes. 

When he had helped her in, he found his way out again on deck 
and dropped into the nearest chair with a gesture of weariness. 
The telling of that story had been a necessity—a momentary relief 
to his feelings, but the after effects were undoubtedly depressing. 

Viewed from his present stand-point, Ludovic Sarto’s career 
made a pretty poor showing, and the man had merged himself so 
completely in his new réle that he was able to view the chauffeur 
and his shortcomings with the detached, temporarily impersonal 
feeling that a contemplative snake might experience towards his 
discarded winter skin! In his borrowed identity Sarto was at his 
best, with all the attractive qualities, hidden in the chauffeur, 
turned brilliantly to the light, a far more agreeable personage, the 
mock Prince del Pino, than the saturnine, dyspeptic invalid, who 
might be at that instant dying in a Liverpool hospital. Perhaps 
he was already dead! 

A sudden light leaped into the chauffeur’s eyes and then went 

out. 
Fool! What possible difference could it make to him whether 
Roderigo del Pino lived or died? Whatever happened, when the 
Majestic touched its pier Ludovic Sarto must return to his own 
again, with the events of the last five days only an episode. 

His mind went back slowly, reviewing that sea life with an odd 
mixture of enjoyment, pride, bitterness, and jealousy. Yes, 
jealousy! At times the chauffeur, who had always had the world 
to fight, the odds against him, was conscious of an acute, unreason- 
ing jealousy of his own present triumphs. They were so easily 
won, so palpably unjust! All doors were open to him naturally 
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now. Everything possible, his opinions received with deference, 
his wit with appreciation, his attentions—— 

Here he smiled—a tight, curiously covert smile. 

Mrs. Waring had been very charming to the Prince del Pino, 
her most brilliant, seductive self. Still with the same tense smile 
the man, whom she had once humiliated to the dust, reviewed a 
dozen most agreeable tete-a-tetes, word for word, his eyes gleaming 
sombrely in the dark, his lean cheek burnt to a dull red. 

Ah! But there were moments indeed when the chauffeur en- 
joyed the prince’s triumphs. 

Through the dimness of the fog luminous spots gleamed now, 
intensifying the gloom. 

The steamer was lighting up. From far away came the first 
brazen notes of the band. 

Listening absently, Sarto lost sight for the moment of Gussie’s 
meteoric charms. In the dark expanse of his mind a faint light 
now became visible, a small, fixed star. 

Yes, Annette Bancroft had not changed. With a strange warmth 
at his heart that was more than gratitude, he saw her again, standing 
at the cabin-door, her lips trembling, her eyes misty with pity for 
the chauffeur who had played so false; and to his sensitive, envious 
nature, the tears she had shed for Ludovic Sarto outweighed a hun- 
dred-fold all the smiles lavished on the Prince del Pino. 

After all, the ego clamors insistently in every one of us. In 
spite of his lapses, this man had an unquenchable loyalty towards 
himself—the snake a fondness for its own skin. 

For some minutes the time slipped by, punctuated by an occa- 
sional ringing of bells, and lost to the present the chauffeur sat steeped 
in memories introspective, while the fog drew its curtain shelteringly 
about him and the even plashing of the screw chimed in with his 
mood. 

The sound of voices aroused him from his brown study. 

It had grown very dark, the fog hiding the electric bulbs a few 
feet off. And at first, his senses smothered by the noise of the waves, 
Sarto was only dimly aware that a man and a woman were talking 
not six feet away from him, their tones coming through the wall 
of fog that rendered them uncannily invisible. 

The next instant he leaned forward in sudden eagerness, his 
breath half-caught, for he had discovered who they were, those 
two, almost at his elbow, leaning over the rail. 

‘No, I’m not going in yet,” a familiar voice clipped the darkness; 
‘let’s just stand here and look out a moment. This fog fascinates 
me. It’s like being up in the clouds, or under Niagara Falls, or in 
one’s own cool little grave, isn’t it?” 
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Her companion grunted. ‘‘Is it?” he asked, in matter-of-fact 
tones; ‘‘I’m sure I don’t know. Seem’s to me beastly wet; that’s 
about all. Look here, Gussie, I want to ask you something.” 

‘““Do you?” Gussie’s voice was not precisely encouraging. ‘“‘ Well! 
What do you want to know? what’s the matter?” . 

Buist cleared his throat portentously. There was an instant’s 
silence, broken only by the subdued trampling of the surf, and an 
almost inaudible movement as some one not eight feet away leaned 
back against the cabin wall, with ears alert, as he composed himself 
shamelessly to listen. 

“It would be a great relief’”’—the Englishman spoke at last with 
a certain ponderous formality—‘‘I should be very much obliged 
if you would kindly let me know just where you and I stand at 
this present moment?” 

“Certainly. At this present moment”—Gussie was most oblig- 
ingly prompt—‘‘let me see—on the deck of the Majestic, I should 
say, facing due north—I don’t know exactly what the latitude 
and longitude are, but I can easily find out if you want to know.” 

A loud, exasperated sigh came out of the fog. 

‘“Would you mind being serious for one moment?” inquired a 
resolutely patient voice. ‘‘This is the first five minutes I have had 
alone with you in as many days. Perhaps you can spare me an 
instant—I know it’s a great deal to ask—from Del Pino’s society.” 

He paused, waiting for her to contradict him, for some time; 
however, there was silence, emphasized by the impatient tapping 
of a small boot. 

“T knew it,” came pettishly at length. ‘‘ Now you’re going to be a 
horrid, cross man and spoil the whole evening. You’re in one of 
your impossible moods. Oh dear! and I thought we were going 
to have such a nice time together out here in this fog by ourselves. ”’ 

There was a wonderfully natural catch in the voice, calculated 
to soothe the average masculine wrath, but Gerald’s was beyond 
such sedatives. 

‘“Yes, you can always be nice enough when you want to,” he 
growled; ‘‘but there are limits to a man’s endurance, don’t you 
know? I’ve stood this sort of treatment long enough. Gad! you 
must think I am a duffer not to see through your game all this time. 
How long has it been going on?” He gave an expressive snort. 
“First of all there. was that rotten sport on the Riviera. I was 
played against him pretty successfully for two weeks,—not quite 
as blind as a bat, let me tell you! Then that donkey of a Swede 
down at Monte Carlo—I thought he was the limit, but you didn’t 
stop there——” 

His tone sombred. “I’ve stood a lot, Gussie; but when you 
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started to make a fool of your own chauffeur!—Pah! The fellow’s 
head was completely turned before you were through with him. 
Well,”’ he gave a cumbrous sigh, ‘‘I thought there’d be a little peace 
when he was shipped, but no! You must needs take up with this 
precious prince!” 

‘“Well!”’ Gussie’s voice slid imperturbably from the darkness. 
‘““What about him, I’d like to know? I own I’ve had rather hope- 
less material to manage from time to time,’’—her tones were sus- 
piciously dry,—‘‘but surely you can’t — to the nea he’s 
been a most agreeable addition to our party.” 

“Has he? Yes, I thought so! That settles it.” 

Gerald seemed to be talking to himself. 

“Just a minute, Gussie,” he asked, with ominous quietness. 
‘“D’you remember what you said to me just before we left Havre, 
five days ago?” 

“‘Five days ago—is it only five days ago?” Mrs. Waring won- 
dered irrelevantly. ‘It seems a great deal longer.” 

““D’you remember what you promised that day?”  Buist’s 
tone was a trifle louder. 

‘“‘Promised!” Gussie repeated the words blankly. ‘‘My dear 
boy, did I really promise anything? Don’t be a Jew! (A little 
flutter of skirts). Surely—you wouldn’t consider a few vague words 
binding. I’m sure I don’t remember what I said.” 

“Pity I didn’t take it down in black and white. One would 
think a person’s word amounted to something. Good Heavens——” 

And Buist stopped short, politeness and chivalry towards the 
weaker vessel forbidding the utterance of his sentiments at that 
moment. 

Women of Gussie’s stamp are as elusive, as intangible, as running 
water, and when, with painstaking zeal, some poor, deluded mortal 
attempts to corner the pretty, sparkling thing—lo and behold! 
it slips away through his fingers to ripple gayly down hill. 

“No, don’t speak.”” Gerald shook himself determinedly. ‘I 
think I see how things are, and there’s no use in losing one’s temper.” 
He spoke tersely. ‘‘Del Pino’s a very different affair from your 
other amusements! This fellow’s got money and position, and he’s 
in earnest. It’s just this. Things have come to a point where you’ve 
got to decide which of us it is to be, Gussie. You can’t put me off 
any longer. Rather know the worst, you know. Come! Which 
of us is it to be?” 

“Gerald!” 

Poor Gussie Waring felt all the natural irritation of a profes- 
sional gamester whose hand is forced unwarrantably by a clumsy 
amateur. 
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“How absurd and uncalled-for this is!’’ she objected petulantly. 
“T might just as well call you to account for the time you spend 
with Annette. You’re certainly not alone when the prince and I 
are together and Annette——” 

““She’s a nice girl,” the interruption came uncompromisingly, 
‘“‘and you know our standing perfectly well. Would you mind 
answering my question? I’ll not trouble you again. Do you consider 
yourself engaged to me?”’ 

‘““No, of course not; but,’ Gussie’s tones rang with genuine 
alarm, ‘‘ I pon’r want to lose you, Gerald; I really can’t do without 
you after all these years!” 

Buist laughed bitterly. ‘‘I’m afraid you'll have to,” he ejacu- 
lated, ‘‘and the sooner I take myself off the better. You'll forget 
me quick enough!” His voice grated. ‘‘Just as conveniently as 
you forgot that five days ago ae promised to marry me. Now 
if you care to go in——” 

As the steps and voices retreated, some one moved stiffly out 
of his chair and, standing up somewhat unsteadily, peered ahead 
into the darkness. 

“Mon Dieu!” he ejaculated, with a low whistle, ‘“ she’s jilted 
him, she’s jilted him, and because of me!” 

He was silent for some moments, and then a low laugh gurgled 
out of the darkness. 

“‘Nom d’un chien!” said a soft voice very rapidly, “after all, 
Sarto the chauffeur has given thee back thy kick with interest! 
Monsieur the Englishman, that score is settled!” 


VIII. 


“Yes, it’s almost over,’”’ Mrs. Waring remarked at length. 
She and her companion had been sitting silent for some time on 
a secluded angle of the upper deck as the Majestic made its stately 
progress into New York harbor, the following Saturday morning,— 
a wonderful morning, by the way, with a dappled blue and white 
sky on which the multitudinous tangle of shipping, and the airy 
fabric of Brooklyn bridge, hung like intrusive cobwebs that a breath 
of wind might blow away. 

The man in the steamer-chair beside Mrs. Waring glanced 
around from his gloomy contemplation of the scene in answer to 
her remark. 

“Over?” he repeated, in carefully accented English. ‘“‘I do not 
know about that. Why should zt be over?” 

He sat up suddenly with an alert movement and looked at the 
morning, then at Gussie, who lounged beside him, a very smart, 
brilliant personage in her cadet-blue, tailor-made fittings. 
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“That depends,’”’—Mrs. Waring told him, with smiling evasive- 
ness—‘‘everything depends on your definition of 1T.” 

The other pondered an instant. 

“The 1T to which I was referring,” he said gravely, ‘‘is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult matter to define. I have been trying to do so 
during the past five days, but in vain. J¢ baffles me; it eludes me; 
it is bewildering, alluring, impossible!” 

‘““Why impossible?” asked Gussie, with lifted eyebrows. She 
sat smiling enigmatically and toying with the rings on her ungloved 
hands. 

Involuntarily Sarto’s eyes dropped to the hands, studying them 
intently. They were so characteristic of the woman, so perfectly 
made, so indolent, so luxurious, so tantalizingly within his reach! 

“T wonder if i 1s impossible!” he speculated, in a curiously 
vibrant tone. 

Only a few words spoken and Gussie Waring would be engaged 
to him,—the former employer at the mercy of her discarded chauffeur. 
He had a heavy score against the woman beside him! Why not 
collect it now in full? 

‘““Why not?” asked the man breathlessly, and he leaned forward. 

It was while the inevitable, orthodox words were shaping them- 
selves on his lips, which Gussie was so evidently expecting, that a 
boot-heel clicked sharply on the deck floor, and suddenly, athwart 
it’s white expanse between the two, a long shadow fell, blotting out 
the sun. 

“Oh, is that you, Mr. Blantock?” Gussie’s tones were not 
precisely cordial. ‘Have you anything new to report to us?”’ 

“T wish I had, Mrs. Waring,”’ confessed the detective apologet- 
ically. ‘But luck’s against me now. Here we are almost in and 
no news of our man.” 

Taking out a cigarette imperturbably from his vest-pocket, 
the man to whom he was referring lit it and raised his eyes to the 
once dreaded brown overcoat. 

“Did you indeed expect to meet Sarto on board?” he inquired 
pleasantly and with the utmost nonchalance. 

The detective hesitated a moment. ‘Well! Your Highness!” 
he explained doubtfully, “I thought it was on the cards that he’d 
try to make this steamer, and the sharpest of us can’t always tell 
to an inch where a crook of that sort’ll stow himself. I don’t deny 
I had a sort of idea at first that the man might be on this steamer.” 

“And are you quite convinced that he assuredly is not?” in- 
quired the chauffeur, still in matter-of-fact tones and between steady 
whiffs of his cigarette. 

The detective looked vaguely injured. 
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‘All I can say,” he volunteered sulkily, “is that there isn’t a 
corner of the ship that I don’t know about and not a passenger who 
can’t be accounted for.—No,” he turned decisively to Mrs. Waring, 
“my hopes are now all banked over here. We’ve got our men on 
the lookout, you see, and no shipping can get in without being 
pretty thoroughly overhauled. My opinion is that we’ll land him 
before long.” 

“I should not be at all surprised if you are right,”’ agreed the 
individual in question. 

He was standing up now, his hand in his pockets, watching the 
detective with a cool, patronizing stare. ‘‘And, yet—what does 
the proverb say—‘A bon chat, bon rat’—or, as you English have 
it, ‘It takes a thief to catch a thief.’ ”’ 

He relaxed into an irrepressible smile. ‘I cannot tell you how 
much I am interested in this capture of yours, Monsieur Blantock. 
Just keep your eyes open, my friend—that is my advice—and, 
believe me, you will come across Sarto before you know it!”’ 


A half hour later, amid the shrieking of whistles, the rolling of 
trucks,—in fact, the composite roar of a great city, that affects so 
disagreeably the nerves of the returning American,—Ludovic Sarto, 
having passed successfully through the purgatory of the Custom- 
House, found himself in the comparative paradise of Eleventh Street, 
standing with Gerald Buist outside of Mrs. Waring’s carriage window, 
which was indeed effectually blocked up by the Englishman’s thick- 
set form, Gussie’s attention being temporarily absorbed in bidding 
her rejected suitor a sisterly good-bye. 

Quick to realize the advantages of the moment, the pseudo- 
prince made his way around to the other side of the carriage, where 
Annette was leaning out of her window expectantly. 

‘“‘T wonder,” he said, smiling down at her, “‘if it is to be actually 
a final adieu; do you know, Miss Bancroft, I have a curious—shall 
we say presentiment?—that I am to see you again. That is the 
reason I am about to ask for your card.” 

He stopped short, struck, startled even, by the deep flush that 
swept over the girl’s clear skin at his slight words. 

She looked down hurriedly, however, and, searching for a card 
in the bag on her lap, handed it to him silently with eyes averted. 

“Does that mean,” she faltered, ‘‘that Your Highness is really 
thinking of coming to Washington?” 

Again Sarto wondered over her irrepressible agitation, with a 
faint, curious thrill somewhere in the region of his collar-bone. 

““Who knows?” he returned laughingly; “I am nothing but a 
feu fdllet, what you call will-o’-the-wisp, appearing now here, now 
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there. Who knows where I may turn up?” and he pocketed the 
strip of pasteboard, conscious that Mrs. Waring’s eyes were upon 
him, viewing the incident with small favor. 

““We’ve really got to be off!’’ she now announced crisply. Gerald, 
just tell the man the St. Regis, please.—Well, prince,” holding out 
her hand as that individual came hastily round, ‘‘I’m going to be in 
Washington for a week of getting to rights before leaving for New- 
port. We’re off by the four o’clock train this afternoon.”’ She 
bent towards him, dropping her voice. ‘‘ Don’t you leave then too?” 

Sarto looked at her an instant. There was a queer, twisted 
smile about his mouth and a very wistful look in his eyes. 

““Why do you tempt me?” he asked reproachfully. 

“Tempt you?” Gussie laughed. ‘‘Dear me! There is nothing 
going on in Washington at this season. Every one has left; even 
your friend Count Souravieff is in Newport now. I have positively 
no inducement to offer you.” 

““Except the only one that matters to me,” finished the other 
in a very low tone. 

He glanced around. Buist was shouting directions to the cab- 
man, and at the other end of the cab sat the girl looking determi- 
nedly out of her window. Then, with a daring laugh, “I ought not 
to go,” said Sarto sotto-voce, “‘but I cannot resist it just for a few 
days!”’ 

“Four o’clock then.” 

And he drew back as the carriage started off, his parting look 
more than his words haunting Gussie for the rest of the morning, 
filling her with an agreeable sense of satisfaction—and Mrs. Waring 
needed satisfaction. 

Never in the course of her successful career had she been so baf- 
fled! For, inspite of the enforced propinquity given by a long five- 
days voyage, exposed to the romantic influences of the sea and 
every opportunity that art could devise and coquetry sanction, the 
incredible fact remained that the Prince del Pino had not 
proposed! 

The cab with its two inmates had rolled away, and Sarto was 
making off, his eyes on the ground, mechanically retracing his steps 
into the quay-office, when he bumped violently against some one 
who was hastening in the opposite direction,—a middle-aged person, 
- evidently a foreigner, in a light gray spring suit, with a striped 
waistcoat, vivid tie, and immaculate derby. 

Throwing a casual glance at our friend, this man was passing 
rapidly by him with an angry execration in French, when a sudden 
idea made him stop short and whirl spasmodically round on his 
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“Sarto! ”’ he cried, still in French. ‘‘Why! It is my old friend 
Ludovic Sarto!” 

Flushing and paling by turns, the chauffeur stood still, glancing 
about him with swift apprehension. 

Heaven be praised! Buist had taken himself off just in time! 
Recovering himself, ‘‘ M. le Comte Souravieff!”’ he said, also in French, 
with a deferential bow. .‘‘This is indeed a pleasure. ”’ 

“You came over with the prince, I take it,” the other returned, 
with a smile. 

He had remarkably white, even teeth and keen gray eyes that 
lit up pleasantly, the effect of his well-modelled, strong-jawed face 
being, however, somewhat marred by a large aquiline nose shaped 
like a vulture’s beak. 

““By the way, where is Son Altesse?”’ 

Sarto glanced around, his abnormally alert mind sorting out 
the possibilities of the situation just as an experienced gamester 
looks over his hand. ‘‘ Where is Son Altesse?”’ he echoed wonder- 
ingly. ‘‘But a moment ago he was handing some ladies into a cab, 
and now I see him not anywhere.” 

“Gone!” ejaculated the other blankly, ‘‘and I came to the 
docks especially to meet him. What can have become of him, 
do you suppose?” 

The chauffeur shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Who knows?” he 
said, in his characteristic way. ‘‘ My orders are to await Son Altesse 
at the Hotel Waldorf. That is all I can tell you.” 

There was a moment’s pause while Souravieff seemed to be 
considering the situation. 

- “Well!” he said at length, hailing a cab, “there is nothing to be 
done, so far as I can see, but to return. Come, my friend, I will 
give you a lift to your hotel. It is in my own direction. Diable!” 
he jumped into the trap with a word to the driver, Sarto following. 
“Curses take these steamship companies. Here have I been, since 
eight o’clock this morning, kicking my heels in their wretched office, 
and I am now only granted my permit in time to find—parbleu!— 
that the prince, whom I especially wanted to see, has already 
departed.” 

“Too bad!” ejaculated the chauffeur hypocritically. ‘If Your 
Excellency had only reached there five minutes earlier “1 

He did not complete his sentence,—and, indeed, how could he? 
What would have happened if Count Souravieff had reached there 
five minutes earlier? 

For a moment, as the latter settled himself on the cushions and 
the cab rolled off, Sarto fell to wondering over the Count’s recogniz- 
ing him in the disguise which had so successfully taken in his late 
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employers, and yet—what could be more natural? They remembered 
him as the moustached and bearded chauffeur, disfigured by an all- 
concealing motoring get-up, and he had been clean shaven during 
that tour in the Tyrol when he was thrown with Souravieff. 

‘‘Well, my friend Sarto,” the latter remarked good-naturedly, 
after a short pause occupied in lighting a cigar, “‘how has the world 
gone with thee since we last met?—well, judging by thine opulent 
appearance. Ma foi! With that Parisian overcoat and expensive 
hat one would almost take thee for the prince himself. Ah!” he 
chuckled and blew great rings of smoke into the air, “hast thou 
forgotten the little masquerade at St. Moritz, when thou person- 
ated the prince in the Casino so that he might prove an alibi in that 
affair we knew of? Ha, ha, ha! His Highness was not any too well 
pleased when he had to pay up for the money thou lost for him 
that night, thou rogue!” 

A slight smile crept over the chauffeur’s impassive face. He was 
thinking of other and greater escapades since then and asking himself 
with decided curiosity if the count read the daily papers. 

“Son Altesse has not been well of late,” he ventured guardedly. 
“He was quite seriously ill at Liverpool, and those English journals 
have it that he is down with some malignant disease at the present 
moment.”’ 

“T am not surprised,’”’ assented the other indifferently. ‘The 
reporters probably say the same things about myself. I never 
have time to read anything nowadays but the foreign dispatches. 
A diplomat’s life is no sinecure in this country, where one is féted 
and entertained from night till morning! A ball here, a dinner 
there, a carnival beyond—one can scarcely keep one’s appoint- 
ments at the Embassy.” He yawned. ‘Ah, bah! I have not slept 
for a week, and the appetite it comes no more in eating. Sarto, thy 
simple, uneventful existence, my man, is more to be envied. The 
fatigue—mon Dieu! To-night I am in Newport—only here for the 
day to meet some ladies,’”’ he rubbed his nose savagely, ‘‘whom, 
alas! I have not met. Plague take those steamship companies!” 

And he fell silent, musing over his wrongs, while the chauffeur 
gazed out of the window and the cab pursued its tortuous way. 

At last Count Souravieff turned his keen gray eyes on his com- 
panion. 

“There were two American ladies on board the Majestic,” he 
said suddenly, ‘‘friends of mine,—a Madame Reechard Wareeng 
and her dame de compagnie, vous les avez remarké, mon ami Sarto?” 

The chauffeur’s eyelids flickered, ‘‘Wareeng!” he repeated. 
“The name is familiar—I think I have heard it before. Is she a tall, 
slim blonde, with reddish hair?” 
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“‘Parfaitement!”” The count spread out his hands. ‘Une 
taille de guépe!” he explained, ‘“‘and of an elegance! Ah!” he 
dropped his voice solemnly, ‘‘she has an income of seventy-five 
thousand.” 

With swift eagerness he turned on his companion. ‘The prince— 
does he know them, are they connaissances—intimes? Ah!” a 
light of inspiration leaped into his eyes,—‘‘I have it! those were 
the two ladies whom you said he was helping into a cab—Hein?” 

The chauffeur saw that there was no use in denying it. ‘Very 
likely,’”’ he said calmly, inwardly cursing himself for his momentary 
imprudence. 

Souravieff eyed him an instant speculatively. ‘‘Then Son Altesse 
doubtless knows where Madame Waring is staying,” he said, jump- 
ing swiftly to an inevitable conclusion. ‘Of course, he possibly 
even gave the direction tothe cabman. Good! That is what I want 
to know,—the name of her hotel—where she is staying.” 

His beaky nose was intrusively near the chauffeur’s, his keen 
eyes searching the other’s face. ‘‘Tell me,” he repeated eagerly, 
am I to see Son Altesse?”’ 

Sarto’s face was expressionless. ‘I cannot tell Your Excellency”’ 
he was beginning, when the count broke in impatiently,— 

“Yes, yes! You can tell—you must tell. Look you!’”’ He ges- 
ticulated violently with his strong white hands. ‘I must see the 
prince this very afternoon. It is a necessity. Tell me where to find 
him, my good fellow.”’ His tone was coaxing in the extreme, and 
with one hand he rustled something suggestively in his pocket. 

The chauffeur smiled enigmatically. He had been doing some 
rapid thinking during the last five minutes. 

- “QOne likes to be obliging,”’ he said. me see.” 

He appeared to reflect a moment, and then, turning to the other 
with an engaging smile, ‘If M. le comte follows my advice,” 
he said quietly, ‘‘ he will be at the Club Union this afternoon at about 
four o’clock. That is the best I can do.” 

Souravieff put his hand with impulsive gratitude into his pocket, 
and then, moved by the counter currents of prudence, drew it forth 
empty. 

“T am exceedingly obliged to you, Sarto,’ he said warmly, 
“and I am indeed glad to have been able to give you this lift. Here 
is your hotel. No, do not thank me; the obligation is on my side, 
and remember, my man,”—he lowered his voice confidentially, 
“if anything should induce you to give up your present position 
you must be sure to let me know.” 


That afternoon at four o’clock, while, in company with two 
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fair ladies who shall be nameless, our friend Ludovic Sarto was 
sitting tranquilly in the Congressional Limited speeding to Washing- 
ton, a perturbed Russian diplomat paced up and down the spacious 
reading-room of the Union Club, straining his eyes anxiously out 
of the broad windows with increasing impatience as the minutes 
passed by and the Prince del Pino did not appear! 


IX. 


Saturpay in New York had been cold and blustery; Sunday 
in Washington was warm with the breath of the tropics. On the 
wide pavements the summer sun fell glitteringly wherever the black- 
etched shadow of the long tree arcades gave it a chance to fall at all. 
There was touch of languor in the still air, a breathlessness, the 
masses of greenery hardly moving a leaf, above them a palpitating 
blue sky. 

In the Metropolitan Club the big electric fans were whirling 
madly all day, but the very few loungers in the comparatively de- 
serted rooms preferred to sit by the front windows looking out into 
shady H Street, down which an occasional saunterer passed in the 
lightest of summer clothes. 

As the day wore on the atmosphere became heavier, the sky 
veiled in an ominous gray opaqueness near the horizon. 

‘Going to have a thunder-storm,”’ predicted a tall man in white 
flannels who was standing by one of the Club windows at about 
five o’clock. ‘“‘That’s because I’m dining at the Country Club to- 
night. Just my luck.”’ He groaned. ‘It’s the deuce and all going 
through an electric storm in my automobile.” 

“Pocket your pride and take a trolley-car,’’ suggested the 
other man who was looking out. ‘Those clouds won’t work up 
before midnight, anyway, if they do at all.” 

He put up an eye-glass. ‘‘There’s another Dip coming along. 
Funny how you can tell them instantly by their walk! All of us 
Americans have our individual ways of trotting about, but on the 
other side they seem to have been drilled into the same step by the 
same dancing-master. See that fellow! Think he’s a Frenchman 
or an Italian?” 

“A little of both, I should say,” declared the other, following 
his glance. ‘‘ And a swell, too, from the look of him and the cut of 
his clothes! I suppose he’s over here on some ‘special mission!’ ”’ 

And they both returned to their cocktails. 

The object of their attention meanwhile was proceeding up 
Connecticut Avenue at a leisurely pace, that permitted him to glance 
up from time to time at the houses he passed, many of which sported 
wooden barricades, wondering inwardly that their owners should 
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be hurrying away from this bit of paradise. For paradise it was, 
indeed. The evening sky had partially thrown off it’s gray veiling, 
displaying a sumptuous riot of flaring tints, against which the red 
belfry of a distant church struck a solemn note. 

As he passed on, guided by the lamp-posts, making scientific 
cuts through side streets, the roof-line of the houses seemed to be- 
come more irregular, seen through green tree-vistas, under which 
one caught glimpses of brilliantly-colored facades, terraces, and 
vivid flower-beds, sloping to stately allées and broad avenues, gay 
with pedestrians, carriages, and automobiles. While visible at 
intervals, near at hand seemingly and yet curiously remote, aloof, 
the monument, like a silver’ arrow, pierced the still air, pointing 
heavenward. 

Occasionally asking his way and always keeping a diligent eye 
on the lamp-posts, the foreigner found himself at last walking down 
the cloistered aisles of Massachusetts Avenue, where he began to 
look questioningly at the different house-fronts he was passing and 
consult the card in his hand. 

Stopping before a white exterior of ornate lines, framed by an 
Italian garden, he glanced up at the slightly-bowed shutters and 
then, coming to a decision, stepped rapidly along the carriage-drive 
and lifted the ponderous brass knocker. 

“Ts Mrs. Waring at home?’’ he asked in due time of the func- 
tionary in livery who opened the door, and, receiving an answer in 
the affirmative, followed a second footman into a great hall, whose 
shrouded chandeliers and vast uncovered expanse suggested that 
its hostess was only there on the wing for other latitudes. 

Following his guide up a wide, shallow staircase, he stopped 
before a curtained door, long enough to have the portiére drawn 
back and hear his name announced in muffled tones. 

Before him was unmitigated dimness at first, out. of which 
presently a circle of black dots resolved themselves, surrounding 
a white object—all of this developing on nearer view into Gussie 
Waring, a seraphically mundane figure in crépe de chine, behind 
her tea-table, with half a dozen men around her. 

“‘T hoped you would come in,” she said, holding out a hand of 
welcome to the new-comer. Then, turning gayly to her little court, 
“This is the Prince del Pino, arrived yesterday in America—the 
very latest thing out, you see. We must make the most of him, 
my friends, for he’s only here for a few days.” 

Motioning the honored guest to a chair beside her, she introduced 
him in her characteristic, off-hand fashion to the men about him, 
and resumed her ¢ete-a-tete with the stodgy-looking senator on her 
other side. 
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The rest of the room looked at the Prince del Pino. 

‘‘What does Your Highness think of our little village?” asked a 
stout man savoring unmistakably of the far West. ‘‘ Plenty of room 
to turn about in, eh?” 

The supposed nobleman smiled graciously. 

“To turn around in?” he ejaculated, in his precise English. 
“‘Mon Dieu! After the maelstrom of your New York, Washington 
seems to me a blessed retreat—in truth a rest-cure. But it is charm- 
ing—this place! Everywhere fine houses, wide boulevards, well- 
dressed men, and as for your far-famed American woman—but— 
(he made a bow toward the figure behind the tea-table)—I made 
her acquaintance five days ago, you see!” 

Conscious that he was acquitting himself well, he broke off, 
little realizing the ordeal Fate had in store for him! 

“Prince.” Gussie had deserted the senator and was smiling 
over her shoulder with covert mischief in her half-closed eyes. 
“You will have to prove an alibi. We have all been reading about 
you in the morning Post.”’ 

She bent forward with the paper in her hand. ‘‘See, Your High- 
ness! Over there—on that column to your right.” 

Adjusting his monocle, the man she addressed glanced over the 
sheet with an air of polite interest. 

“What can it be?” he exclaimed, even as he realized with in- 
stinctive certainty what he should find. 

“Ah! This sounds alarming!”’ And, with apparent amaze- 
ment, he read aloud: 

‘* Special from the Liverpool Daily Transcript : 

“Tt has just transpired that a certain patient who is occupying a 
private room in the Queen’s Hospital here is no less a person than the 
Prince Roderigo del Pino, whose anticipated trip to America was inter- 
rupted by the attack of measles from which he is just recovering. It is 
hoped that the distinguished invalid will soon be able to carry out his 
first plans.” 


So this was the end of the scarlet-fever scare and Alceste’s well- 
guarded secret. In spite of his precautions, the truth was out! 
Something had gone wrong. Some one had blundered. 

Pulling himself together with a decided effort, the chauffeur 
looked up to find seven pairs of eyes confronting him with varying 
degrees of interest and curiosity. It was a difficult situation to carry 
off, appealing irresistibly to the adventurer’s love of risk, to the 
actor’s instinct for a dramatic climax. 

- “Mon Dieu!” he ,ejaculated solemnly. ‘This is an equivocal 
position in which I find myself! How am I to prove an alibi?” 
“That is your affair!” 
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Throwing his head back, he faced them squarely, daringly, his 
thin lips twitching. ‘“‘ Yes,” he pursued gravely, “this is the issue,— 
either this report is false or,” his eyes twinkled irresistibly, ‘I am 
myself. My friends, put it to the vote at once! I am in a state of 
intolerable suspense and exceeding agitation till I hear your verdict. ”’ 

It was an audacious move, but the chauffeur knew what he was 
about. In counting the cost, he had not reckoned without his hostess. 

‘“‘Here’s my hand!” she said, raising it in gay, swift response 
to his whim. “I put my money on the prince without hesitation. 
How about you, gentlemen? Remember, he’s at your mercy.” 

A burst of laughter answered her as every hand went up, the 
prodigious clapping sealing the verdict. 

The mock prince had scored another victory, indeed a conquest. 

“A thousand thanks for your gratifying confidence,” he said, 
laughingly glancing at his new adherents. ‘‘ Now for the explanation: 
As it happens, the ‘certain patient in a private room of the Queen’s 
Hospital’ is no less a person than my valet. I had to leave the man 
behind at the last moment with a case of measles,—the reporters 
did the rest! I beseech you, do not be afraid of me!” He spread 
out his hands in comic deprecation. ‘I have had that dangerous 
disease myself years ago, I assure you! I do not want to be avoided 
in the least.” 

And for the next half-hour he was most certainly Not avoided, 
being undoubtedly the lion of the occasion, the chief centre of at- 
traction; and at the end of that time—such is the magic influence 
of that trio of forces, a ready tongue, a ready smile, and an attractive 
personality—there was not a man in the large, dimly-lighted room 
who would not have been willing to swear that Del Pino was not 
only a capital good fellow but a born aristocrat with every sign of 
his birth and breeding! 

A little while after he had been borne off by two attachés in the 
direction of the embassies, a lithe, middle-aged man was admitted 
at the front door, left his hat in the hall, with a glance at the stacks 
of cards arranged in circular rows on the table, and, hurrying up- 
stairs, pushed his way past the footman, entering the drawing- 
room unannounced. 

At sight of him there was a general turning of heads and a cry of 
“‘Souravieff! You here!” 

“Why, M. le Comte,” Gussie looked around. ‘This is a surprise! 
We thought you were in Newport!” 

Count Souravieff bowed over her hand. ‘I am only here for the 
day,” he said. “I must return to Newport to-night,—in fact, I 
am due there this very minute (this impressively). You are respon- 
sible for my not keeping my appointment. Ah!’ he settled down 
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in the chair beside Mrs. Waring and dropped his voice to a confi- 
dential pitch. ‘‘The Fates have been working against me of late. 
I had intended to be on the docks to greet you on your arrival yester- 
day, but, alas!—your miserable steamship companies overturned 
my cart of apples!’”” He waved his white hands. ‘‘Concevez donc, 
when I reached there with my permit, you had gone. Even my 
friend Del Pino had departed. There was no one to speak to me 
but his chauffeur.” 

“What!” exclaimed Gussie at this juncture. She stared at him 
with suddenly-awakened interest. ‘‘Who did you say was the 
only person to be seen?”’ 

Souravieff disliked interruptions excessively. Checked in the 
full flow of his eloquence, he raised his eyebrows as well as his voice, 
and explained to Gussie in a tone of mild reproof. ‘“‘The man whom 
I met, madame, was the chauffeur of my friend Del Pino.” 

Then, conscious that he had the undivided attention of the room, 
he went on with restored equanimity: ‘Eh bien! from the fellow 
I acquired the information that his master would be at the Club 
Union at the hour of four, so to that abominable place I repaired, 
in order to find out if Del Pino knew of your whereabouts. ”’ 

But at this point in his narrative there was another unaccount- 
able interruption. 

‘Excuse me,” Gussie said, in a curiously strained voice; ‘‘ what 
was the name of the man who directed you to the club? The Prince 
del Pino, as far as I know, hasn’t any chauffeur.”’ 

Souravieff eyed her with rising displeasure. Never having heard 
of the Waring robbery, he considered this second interruption on 
the part of his hostess absolutely inane and in conspicuously bad 
taste. 

“‘Pardon, madame,” he said formally; “but the prince has a 
chauffeur,—a man named Ludovic Sarto, who managed his motor 
while we were in the Tyrol.” 

There was a pause, while everyone in the room looked wonder- 
ingly at the pair by the tea-table, one of whom was leaning forward, 
her eyes unnaturally bright and dilated, her manner more and more 
excited. 

“You saw Ludovic Sarto!” she ejaculated at length. ‘“TI really 
can’t believe it!” 

Count Souravieff now began to think that Gussie Waring 

was going out of her mind. 
. “Well!” he said, laughing in a constrained way and glancing 
around for sympathy, “I can only state that I met the Prince’s 
chauffeur—or his double—coming out of the steamship docks 
yesterday morning. Behold my deposition, madame!” 
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There was another pause. ‘‘Then the prince was right!”’ re- 
marked Gussie slowly. Her face had grown curiously pale and she 
shivered a little. ‘‘Yes,’’ she repeated, as if to herself. ‘He was 
right! Oh, think of it!’””—this with a half-frightened gasp—‘ that 
man must have been on board with us all the time!” 


X. 


Some days after the Prince del Pino made his first appearance 
in Washington, two people were talking in the drawing-room of a 
small house in S Street at the hour which the French call, so curi- 
ously, ‘‘ Between the dog and the wolf.” 

Of the pair in the gloaming, the man was standing up with his 
back to an attenuated mantle-piece, against which he leaned his 
huge frame, gingerly looking down from time to time at the girl 
opposite in the depths of a Market-Harborough chair. 

“Think of it!’’ he was saying, in rather subdued tones. ‘“‘I was 
actually on my way here yesterday, just coming out of the Shoreham, 
when the cable was handed me. You got my note telling you that 
I couldn’t keep my appointment? What was it we were going to 
do? Oh! yes, go up the Monument. Yesterday seems about five 
hundred years ago!” 

““It was very good of you to come and tell me about it,” the girl 
said gently; ‘‘ very friendly.” 

“Was it?’”’—Gerald Buist wheeled abruptly around and stared 
with sudden absorption out of the window. ‘It was kinder of you 
to let me,” he said. ‘‘There’s a certain relief in talking. When that 
cable came yesterday ’’—He broke off suddenly, and then continued, 
in an odd choked voice, ‘‘ Well, that sort of unexpected shock rather 
knocks over a man! To lose poor old Jack—my only brother. And 
then this later news coming right on top of it——” 

Again he could go no further. 

Annette left her chair impulsively and stood beside him, all the 
womanliness, the latent strength in her, reaching out to the poor 
fellow stricken in a strange land. 

“It isn’t certain yet,” she said soothingly, stroking his rough 
coat-sleeve with sublime unconsciousness, “‘about your father; I 
mean—the cable—was it quite hopeless?”’ 

There was a slight pause and Gerald turned towards her a very 
set face. ‘‘Quite!” he said shortly. 

Then with a certain shy awkwardness he took her hand and held 
it a moment. “Thank you,” he said huskily; ‘“‘you’ve been very 
good to me, Miss Bancroft.’”? He shook himself determinedly into 
the commonplace. ‘You were surprised, weren’t you, when I 
turned up the other day, and asked you to take me in hand and 
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show me the sights here? I really don’t know what made me come 
to Washington! Can’t imagine, for the life of me!” 

The girl beside him had a shrewd suspicion that she could! Even 
when the attracting magnet is removed, the force of habit still domi- 
nates us in a measure, drawing us all unconsciously in the old 
directions. 

‘‘Have you seen or heard. anything of Gussie lately?”’ Buist now 
asked, with massive carelessness, turning to go. 

Annette shook her head. 

“No,” she said, tactfully avoiding his embarrassed eye. “I saw 
in the Post that she’d been dining at one of the embassies last 
night.” 

“Del Pino was there too,’ remarked Buist, completing her in- 
formation with surprising accuracy, ‘‘and he was at the horse-show 
with her that afternoon. I suppose they’re together all the time.” 
Here he felt it incumbent to shrug his shoulders loftily. ‘‘That’s 
what he’s here for!” 

“So you think that’s what he’s here for?” echoed the girl. 

There was the faintest hint of interrogation, incredulity in her 
tones, that made Buist glance curiously at the small figure, the dim, 
opaque shading of the June twilight accentuating the blonde fair- 
ness of her hair and childish outlines of face and figure with mel- 
lowed distinctness. 

““Why,” he drawled, “any one can see that the man wants to 
marry Gussie, and I really don’t see any special reason why she 
shouldn’t take him, do you?” 

His air of impersonal unconcern and indifference was a sorry 
mask through which a pair of miserably-anxious eyes questioned 
Annette’s face. 

Woman-like she outwardly evaded the appeal even while 
answering it. ‘‘ Do you really think they’re in love with each other?” 
she asked quietly. 

“Love!”” Gerald hastily assumed the blank, unrecognizing 
expression with which one repeats the name of an undesirable and 
half-forgotten acquiantance. ‘‘ What is love?” He narrowed his 
eyes, viewing the word through a mental microscope with scientific 
impersonality. ‘‘ Well, I suppose the thing exists, but it’s just a 
sort of temporary disease that attacks one at times! Most of us 
have it, or think we have —which is the same thing. But if you’ve 
been through it once, you’re immune, that’s one great, great com- 
fort,—you’ll never catch it again!” 

He spoke with savage conviction, conscious of scars which were 
still painful to the touch. ‘‘No, I think Gussie and Del Pino are 
too entirely sane to fall in love—lucky for them! They’re simply, 
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in cold blood, making what your papers would call ‘a brilliant match.’ 
He has the title, and she—everything else!” 

‘He has the title!” repeated Annette. 

She was staring at the honest-faced man before her, marvelling 
at his utter unconsciousness of his own probably equal advantages 
in that respect at that moment. Certainly, as far as rank and its 
devotees were concerned, there was little to choose between the 
Prince del Pino and the new Earl of Lindsay. If Gerald only real- 
ized it, chance—the eternal chance—was his to-day. 

Annette’s lips parted impulsively and then closed again. It 
seemed such a pitiful waste that a loyal, unselfish love like his should 
be sacrificed on Ambition’s altar. 

The girl spoke with sudden heat. ‘‘Gussie is my cousin, Mr. 
Buist,’’ she said determinedly; ‘‘do you think, knowing her as «/e 
both do, caring for her,” she looked away as she spoke,—‘‘tell me 
frankly—po you think that she could make a man who loved her 
happy, that he would be content—well! with what she has to 
give?” 

Gerald did not hesitate an instant. ‘‘I should rather think she 
could,” he said, with a sincerity that was almost pathetic. ‘Great 
heavens! The man who loved Gussie would be thankful for any- 
thing she could give him.” 

Then, stiffening with the inevitable contraction that followed 
such unaccustomed expansion, he shook hands formally with his 
small hostess. 

“Got all my boxes to pack, you see,—have to be off by the ten- 
thirty train so as to take to-morrow’s steamer from New York. 
Good-bye.” 

Annette followed him to the door. 

“Don’t you think””—she made up her mind quickly—‘ wouldn’t 
it be possible for you stop in and see Gussie if only for a moment 
this afternoon? I think she’ll be hurt if she finds you’ve been here 
without looking her up.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t flatter myself.”” Buist’s tone was determi- 
nedly brisk. ‘‘ Besides, why should she know? You'll have to 
keep my secret, Miss Bancroft.’’ He backed into the hall. ‘‘There’s 
@ great deal to be done and it’s getting beastly late.” 

Indeed, the little hall outside was undeniably dim. 

Feeling for his hat with some haste in the shade, Buist dislodged 
a sheaf of cards, stuck in the rack, that came pelting him with light 
touches, and, even as he opened the door, one fell fluttering out onto 
the step outside, where the faint Italian script stared up at him im- 
pudently, revealed by the fading light: ‘‘ Prince Roderigo del Pino,” 
and a curious crest. 
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The mark of the beast! Again the track of those alien footsteps 
that had invaded his hunting-ground. 

Buist stared at the little strip of pasteboard with a puzzled 
frown. When had he been here? He closed the door with an exas- 
perated slam and stalked down the steps. 

Certainly Annette had had very little to say about Del Pino, yet, 
on the other hand, what was there to be said? Why should not one 
fellow-passenger of the Majestic hunt up another? and what pos- 
sible concern was it of his—Gerald Buist? 

His mind reverting to nearer, more personal, more painful mat- 
ters, the Englishman made his way thoughtfully to the S Street 
corner. But at the lamp-post he came to a sudden halt. 

Standing quite still, he looked ahead of him, a very keen look 
in his eyes, for there, coming up the avenue towards him with 
familiarly jaunty gait, was a slim, supple, unmistakable figure. 

“The devil!” ejaculated Buist. 

His face set in uncompromising creases, he went forward again, 
looking stiffly ahead of him. 

“Not my friend M. Buist?” Del Pino stopped short. ‘This 
Washington, indeed, supplies the unexpected.” He scrutinized the 
Englishman with smiling eyes that told nothing. ‘What in the 
world are you doing here?” 

Buist ignored the cordially outstretched hand. 

“Very much what you are, I fancy;” he returned, with such 
conspicuous lack of cordiality on his part that the other’s smile 
broadened and deepened. 

“Then you must be amusing yourself very successfully,” he 
commented airily. ‘‘For me—my kind friends here provide con- 
tinually some agreeable divertissement. Mais & propos—you come 
perchance from § Street?” Thesmile died out of the slanting eyes, 
which acquired a sudden metallic glint. ‘‘How is the charming 
Miss Bancroft?” 

For an instant Buist contemplated the Italian sombrely, and 
then, turning on his heel, ‘‘ You will probably have an opportunity 
soon of judging for yourself,” he rejoined curtly. ‘‘Good-afternoon.” 
And he strode on with a somewhat unnecessarily martial tread. 

Why in the world was Del Pino hanging around here? That was 
a question that was agitating him as he tramped down the Avenue. 

Annette was an uncommon good sort; with unwonted enthusi- 
asm the Englishman admitted that, even though his loyalty, his 
irrepressible pride in the woman he had loved for so long, told him 
that the girl’s modest attractions could not be considered in the 
running with Gussie’s. 

Gerald thought he understood what foreigners of Del Pino’s stamp 
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admired in women, which made it seem all the more mysterious to him 
that this man—in fact that any man, whom Mrs. Waring delighted 
to honor, should have the opportunity, let alone the inclination, 
to appreciate Annette Bancroft. 

What axe did the Italian expect to grind in S Street? Was he 
playing a double game with two women, or—a very alert look came 
into Gerald’s eyes—was he out of it entirely as far as one of them 
was concerned? Could it be possible that, even at this the eleventh 
hour, with everything in his favor, the Prince del Pino had been 
turned down? 

Buist reached this overwhelming. question point and Dupont 
Circle simultaneously, and stood a moment considering the situa- 
tion; then, half mechanically, he turned into Massachusetts Avenue. 
He walked rapidly, with an absorbed look on his grave face, his 
rather slow mind grappling with a problem that was bewildering 
enough. Why should Mrs. Waring’s accepted lover have called on 
Annette Bancroft twice within three days—unless—he was not 
Mrs. Waring’s accepted lover? _ 

Gerald’s steps unconsciously slackened. Half a dozen doors 
away from him loomed up a white exterior of ornate lines, an exte- 
rior with which, though Gerald had never crossed its threshold,‘ he 
seemed oddly familiar. 

“T suppose,” he muttered, consulting his watch interestedly, 
“‘that it would be better form to stop in there for a few minutes! 
One likes to do the decent thing.” 

He stepped up the drive-way and hesitated again in front of the 
imposing door of Mrs. Waring’s house, as diffident and self-distrust- 
ful as if he were the humblest book-agent, instead of the possessor of 
unquestioned rank and several millions of good English pounds 
sterling. 

“It’s ridiculous, my calling here under the circumstances!” he 
told himself sternly. And then, ‘‘ Perhaps,” the after-thought came 
eagerly on tiptoe, ‘‘she ’Il be sorry when I tell her the news from 
England.” 

And buoyed up by sudden hopefulness Gerald Buist rang the 
bell. 


XI. 


DINNER at Chevy Chase was nearing its close. 

Along the broad, trellised verandas, hung with Chinese lanterns 
and vivid posters, were dotted the small, round tables, each sur- 
rounded by a half-dozen members and their guests, whose chatter 
rose interruptedly. 

Looking around him, his impressionable senses pleasantly thrilled 
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by the light, the color, the movement of the gay scene, the 
mock Prince del Pino felt an exhilaration, a rich enjoyment of the 
present, which was not entirely due to the champagne he had 
drunk. 

This was to be his last night—he told himself that, as he had 
many a time before during his Washington week, with the secret 
consciousness that the morrow would find him still on the stage, 
playing his part to the same appreciative audience. Like most suc- 
cessful actors, Ludovic Sarto had become dependent on the glare of 
the footlights. He really could not tear himself away, could not 
make up his mind to give up the réle which had become second 
nature to him. 

Seated at Mrs. Waring’s right, with five other chosen spirits sur- 
rounding her table, himself the bright, particular luminary of the 
occasion, the mock prince kept the talk and laughter up to concert 
pitch, while efficient waiters kept him supplied with the delicacies 
which his sybaritic soul craved, while on every side stretched vistas 
very grateful to the eye of the exiled European. 

“One could almost fancy oneself at a Parisian café in the 
Bois,” he acknowledged, with a reminiscent sigh. 

Gussie met his glance smilingly. Indeed, her attention had been 
pretty obviously consecrated to him throughout the entire meal, 
much to the disgust of her host, a stodgy senator, at whose right 
hand she sat. 

“Yes, it is a bit like Paris,” she assented, in answer to the other 
remark. ‘The open-air restaurant effect, and then the cosmopoli- 
tan type of the crowd!” 

““The crowd !”’ echoed the mock prince. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders, lowering his voice significantly, then, in rapid French, ‘‘ Must 
there always be the crowd? Can one never see you alone?” His 
heavy eyes met hers for the fraction of a minute. ‘‘ Remember, I 
am to drive you back in my motor!” 

Gussie’s answer was drowned in the sudden rattle of chairs as 
the people at the tables rose to their feet. 

“‘No, I shall not forget!” she smiled at him over her shoulder, 
moving off and leading the way towards the veranda steps. 

A moment later the little party were out on the lawn, grouped 
under the dense shadow of a copper-beech, its rustling tops blotting 
the night sky. Settling himself some distance from Mrs. Waring, 
now tete-a-tete with her host, Sarto leaned back lazily in the wide 
garden chair, a curiously sardonic smile on his lips, as he watched the 
senator eagerly making the most of Gussie’s brief attention. 

How little he imagined—this man of politics and money—that, 
under the Prince del Pino’s mask, a very humble rival had already 
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distanced him! How little the woman opposite realized that her 
hopes, inclinations, and ambitions were all centred on—her ex- 
chauffeur! 

During the whole course of Sarto’s present perilous career never 
had his staw seemed more in the ascendant, never had the winning 
cards seemed more certainly in his grasp, than at that very mo- 
ment, when fate, in the person of a middle-aged Russian diplomat, 
was pursuing him all unconsciously over the Chevy Chase lawn. 

‘““Ah, Meeses Wareeng!”’ 

At the sound of the familiar sibilant tones, Sarto leaned for- 
ward with a start, hardly able to believe his eyes and his ears. For, 
standing under the beech tree only a few feet away, shaking hands 
effusively with Gussie, was a lithe, well-known shadow. 

“Well, you are a gad-about!” Mrs. Waring was ejaculating. 
“One minute in Newport, the next in Washington, and welcome 
everywhere.—Prince!” she raised her voice. ‘‘Here is a joyful 
surprise. Your long-lost friend Count Souravieff!” 

Throwing a desperate glance around, the chauffeur withdrew 
hastily into the deepest shadow of the beech tree, and there awaited 
the diplomat’s uncertain advance, his mind working with pretur- 
natural swiftness. It was just possible that in this friendly darkness 
he might pass unrecognized—if he could only keep silent. How 
fortunate that the count was such a talker! 

The rapid thoughts chased each other through his brain while 
Souravieff was shaking him warmly by the hand. 

“T can hardly see you in this infernal darkness,”’ he lamented. 
“‘Roderigo Mon Chou! What good luck! Come, let us sit down,” 
suiting the action to the word, “and talk. I’m all impatience to hear 
everything about yourself,’’-—which he proved by launching forth 
immediately into a personal narrative of his own, just as the other 
had shrewdly suspected that he would,—Boris Souravieff, like all 
egoists, being only too delighted to talk about himself indefinitely, 
granted a listener, and in this instance a listener was most inevitably 
provided. 

‘As I was saying, my dear fellow”—having detailed his histor 
up to date, the count crossed his legs sociably and, thrusting a cigar 
into his mouth, prepared for a prolonged monologue—‘‘ when we 
last met at Monte Carlo, I was having a most interesting experience.”’ 
Striking a match at this point, he held it daintily between finger and 
thumb and turned his twinkling glance on the face which the next 

instant was swiftly averted. 

For a long moment there was silence while the tiny flame burnt 
down to the count’s fingers, and the man beside him sat staring 
fixedly in the opposite direction and cursing himself for his insane 
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carelessness and lack of foresight. And yet, in the darkness, he had 
not even detected the count’s cigar! 

That brief sudden illumination had taken him completely by 
surprise. Had Souravieff discovered him? 

Listening with anxious impatience, Sarto heard the other fumb- 
ling again in his pockets. Ah! there was no doubt about it. The 
count had seen enough to suspect; now he was going to make sure! 
There was a small metallic click! 

But the second match was never lighted. 

How often, when her victim is at his last gasp, Fortune changes 
her fickle mind and gives him another chance! 

Just as the diplomat’s hurried, nervous fingers opened the little 
silver box in his hands, the sound of footsteps approached in the 
darkness, crunching over grass and twigs. 

“‘Count Souravieff!” came in commanding tones. ‘“A moment, 
if you please.” It was the voice of the Russian ambassador. 

With a smothered exclamation, his attaché sprang to his feet and 
pushed aside the intervening beech branches. ‘‘At once, Your 
Excellency!” he said, and then, turning, ‘“‘Pray do not move!” 
he urged; “I will be back directly. Just wait an instant, Del 
Pino.” 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to mention that Del Pino did not 
wait! The diplomats were barely out of sight when, with a couple 
of strides, he was standing by Mrs. Waring’s chair, interrupting her 
tete-a-tete with scant ceremony. 

“Can you come now?” he asked, speaking in low, decided tones 
that only reached her ear. ‘I feel as if I had been waiting for a 
very long time.” 

So did Gussie—to tell the truth. ‘‘ Yes, I will have to be going 
now,” she agreed, rising without hesitation. Then, to her host: 
““Won’t you let us slip away?” she asked in a whisper; ‘I don’t 
want to break up the party.” 

And, leaving the senator with a slight nod, Mrs. Waring and her 
chauffeur disappeared into the darkness. 


Five minutes later two attachés, standing on the little bridge 
that leads from Chevy Chase Club House to the main road, saw an 
automobile glide out of the motor-shed at the back. As it shot past 
with a muffled chug-chug-chug, ‘‘ There he is!” said one of the men 
excitedly. ‘Look, Souravieff! Did you see his face in the light?” 

But the count had turned on his heel and was making down the 
steps as fast as his legs could carry him. 

“Come on!” he cried. ‘“‘Help me get up steam! My motor’s 
faster than his. I am going to give him a chase!” 
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XII. 


‘‘AREN’T we going faster than the law allows?” Mrs. Waring 
asked pantingly. 

She was sitting upright, clasping the seat with both hands and 
straining her eyes through a dim, encircling swirl of wind and dust. 

‘““The law!” ejaculated her companion shortly. He glanced over 
his shoulder, and then, in parentheses, half-aloud, ‘‘ Necessity is 
the only law I acknowledge!” 

Seizing the emergency-brake at this moment, he jammed 
it down, bringing the hissing motor to a stand-still just as a 
jewelly worm flashed by in the darkness, turning miraculously into 
a crowded trolley car, loaded with tourists, who looked out curiously. 

““A close shave!” ejaculated the chauffeur under his breath, 
as he let his machine out recklessly on the long road, strung with 
twinkling lights which alternated with inky black stretches. For 
some minutes nothing could be heard but the pants of the motor 
keeping time to the screaming wind. At last, turning her head, 
Gussie looked into a pair of red eyes peering at her furtively around 
the curve of the distant road. 

“There comes another motor,” she said idly. ‘‘I wonder where 
it’s going at such a tremendous rate.” 

The man beside her looked back. 

“Perhaps,” he said, ‘‘they are trying to catch up with us. My 
faith! They are certainly gaining a little;” and, muttering some- 
thing under his breath, he opened the throttle. 

In the blinding spurt that followed, Mrs. Waring clung spas- 
modically to her hat. 

“‘This isn’t a race,” she cried, above the din, a note of exasperation 
in her strained voice. ‘‘Why this—this awful speed, Prince?” 

A curious laugh responded. ‘‘Are you really afraid?” he asked. 

In the glare of the motor-lamps, Gussie met the reckless eyes 
smiling at her, with a swift answering excitement which she did not 
attempt to analyze. 

“Of course I am not afraid,” she said, hardly knowing wtiat 
she meant, “‘with you!” 

There was a pause, and then, ‘That is what I hoped you would 
say,” he told her thickly. 

As the speed quickened again, Gussie closed her eyes, not caring 
for the moment what happened or where they were going. An 
irresponsible mood was upon her, the echo of her companion’s. 

Once before he had roused the spirit of romance and adventure 
dormant in her for a few brief minutes, long enough to make her 
forget his chauffeur’s leather coat. 
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The Prince del Pino had awakened another feeling. 

While she sat struggling, yielding to it, the man who had inspired 
it sat grasping the steering-wheel, every fibre of his mind bent on 
reaching Washington before his pursuers. 

It was the deciding race of his life! A desperate trial of skill, 
with the professional chauffeur and his three-hundred-yard start, 
pitted against Souravieff’s superior motor run by an amateur. 

The machine versus the mechanician! A contest between 
matter, with its perfected possibilities, and the infinite resources of 
a man’s mind, guided by that fifth sense that necessity lends! 

At the start the odds seemed equal, but with every minute the 
issue was more certain. 

At Cleveland Park the pursuing motor was not two hundred 
yards behind. 

As Sarto whirled past the Zoo station Souravieff’s lights glared 
at him across twice that distance. 

And as he turned into the comparative dusk of the Adams Mills 
Road they had entirely disappeared. 

At last, through her half consciousness, Gussie felt that the 
fierce sweep of the motor had dwindled to a mild gliding motion. 

Opening her eyes, ‘‘ Dupont Circle already?” she cried in astonish- 
ment, looking around. ‘‘Where’s the other automobile?” 

Her companion shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘A mile and a half out 
of town, I should imagine,” he speculated easily, “‘left behind long 
ago. You see, we won the race.” 

His hat was off, and in the white blink of the electric lights the 
handsome face shone out positively brilliant with triumph and 
daring. 

Gussie looked up at him with genuine admiration. Success in 
every phase appealed to her irresistibly—had always done so. 

“T knew you would win that race!” she said, in a voice that 
trembled a little. ‘‘You naturally come out ahead!” 

Then, startled by the glint in his eyes, she dropped her own to 
the deft hands managing the levers. . 

For a moment neither spoke, Sarto being—to tell the truth— 
absorbed in his own situation, doubtful enough, in spite of his mo- 
mentary advantage. 

Distanced as he had been, Souravieff would reach the Grafton 
sooner or later, and Sarto must be there and gone before he arrived. 
Every minute counted. Changing speeds, he pulled himself together 
determinedly at the sound of Gussie’s voice. 

“‘Speaking of races,” she was saying demurely, ‘‘suggests chauf- 
feurs! Do you know, I have another grievance against that man 
of yours?” She raised her eyebrows in delicate, humorous protest. 
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‘‘ What will you say when I tell you that, to cap his other misdemean- 
ors, Sarto had the audacity to fall in love with me?” 

Tilting her shoulders, she glanced sidewise at the man beside her. 

He was staring blankly ahead of him, with a fierce intensity that 
saw, instead of the long tree arcade through which they were passing, 
its linden roof shingled with stars, a French highway bounding a 
swamp, a woman sitting by the road-side, and a dim, motionless 
figure watching her. 

As he did not speak, Gussie went on, with a faint, half-mocking 
laugh, ‘‘ Fancy my own chauffeur doing me the honor to profess his 
undying passion for me. Imagine such a thing!” 

‘‘Imagine!” ejaculated a queer hoarse voice. ‘‘Mache! I can 
imagine nothing else!” 

Gussie’s cheeks flushed slowly. ‘‘The—the effrontery of his 
daring——” 

“Daring!” echoed the same unnatural tones. ‘‘ Daring to be 
human! Cospetto! What could you expect? As well blame a peasant 
on the Campagna for catching the malaria!” 

A loud, jangling laugh! 

Gussie roused herself with a determined effort. ‘‘You do not 
realize the impropriety,’’ she protested faintly; ‘‘a man of his class!” 

She heard him grating his teeth. 

“Yes, that is it. It is the livery of your victims that makes all 
the difference with you. The chauffeur, poor devil, had no chance!”’ 

He was moodily silent a moment and then, turning on her with a 
swiftness that made Gussie start, ‘‘What of Roderigo del Pino?” 
he demanded harshly, searching her face. ‘‘What chance has he?” 

Surely, never was there a stormier, more fantastic wooing. 
Gussie shivered with the sheer excitement of the thing, her throb- 
bing pulses keeping pace with his. 

At last, moving her lips with difficulty, ‘‘ Don’t you know?” she 
managed to articulate. 

“Ah!” ejaculated Sarto. 

Involuntarily he found himself considering her curiously. Gussie 
was not looking at him, but her very beautiful eyes had an excited 
gleam in them, her breath came and went. Did she covet that petty 
coronet so much,then? Mrs. Waring had had other, better chances. 
Was there something in her, after all, beyond heartless ambition? 
Another Gussie? 

Feeling himself weakening, he turned his eyes away and set his 
lips, thinking quickly, with added venom. 

She had accepted him! 

Well! Now he would have her do more—stoop lower! 

He spoke again. ‘‘You say I know. What do I know, except 
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that it is once more the livery that appeals to you? Perhaps, in this 
instance, my coat of arms (certainly it is old enough). As for the 
man—a mere detail. What do you care about the wounded human 
being beneath?” “4 

To Gussie Waring’s ears, the rough, bitter tones came from the 
very extremity of passion, appealing to her jaded senses as no 
polished flattery had ever done. 

“You do not understand,” she murmured. ‘“ Perhaps it is the 
man underneath for whom I do care!” 

The chauffeur bent nearer; his lips were twisting feverishly, 
his eyes burning with a very fierce, malignant light. The moment 
of triumph was near and he must have it all—everything. 

‘“‘Say it again.” He could hardly pronounce the words. ‘I 
want to hear it from your own lips that it is myself you care for,— 
myselj.”” He hesitated tensely. ‘‘The man, not the Prince del Pino.”’ 

Gussie gazed about her. 

The motor was going silently, as it were on tiptoe, down the dim 
avenue. No one was in sight for the moment; nothing to be heard 
but the smothered movements of the trees as the wind shook their 
tops, scattering linden blossoms, a heavy incense from his vast 
censer, powdering the air. 

The forces of the night were working for Sarto, intensifying 
his magnetic spell. No wonder that she mistook it for another 
feeling. 

At last, as if the words were being forced out of her, ‘‘I love 
you,” she said distinctly; ‘‘never the prince,—only you—you—you!”’ 

A little sentence, but terribly full of meaning. In it an old _ 
was discharged—a rapacious creditor satisfied. 

The chauffeur had paid himself back already in large measure, 
but in Gussie’s broken confession the double score was settled in full! 


XIII. 


“You shall hear from me early in the morning,” the mock Prince 
del Pino had told Mrs. Waring when he left her at her house; and 
then, turning his motor in the direction of his hotel, he gave himself 
up to the business of the moment, making the most of the brief 
time left to him. 

It was half-past ten when he stood outside of a house in s Street 
and consulted his watch. 

Half-past ten. Very late for a visit, and yet—they were awake 
in the house! 

Through the bowed shutters and open windows came the sound 
of one of Chopin’s waltzes, played by a girl’s slightly amateur 


fingers on a piano that was not of the best. But on that night of 
Vou. LXXVIII.—11 
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witchery, in the silent lighted street, the air floated out with a 
certain graceful stateliness. 

Curbing his impatience, Sarto weited until the last note of the 
phrase was played, regardless of the flight of time, and then, mounting 
the steps, rang the bell. 

There was a little hesitation before a light tread came along the 
hall and the door opened. 

“T had almost given up Your Highness,’ said Annette Bancroft. 

Her visitor stood, hat in hand, looking up at her. 

“T am all apologies for the lateness of the hour,’”’ he began in a 
low voice. ‘‘ But I have been dining at Chevy Chase and was detained 
longer than I thought. I shall only stay a moment.” 

The girl led the way, without speaking, into the drawing-room, 
where two candles were burning, revealing the open piano heaped 
with music. Behind it the window stood open, letting in the light 
from the street. 

‘“‘Roses!’’ ejaculated the mock prince. He daintily sniffed at a 
bowlful standing on the centre-table. ‘Papa Gontier,” he mur- 
mured, lifting the heavy heads. ‘‘He has good taste in flowers— 
the Englishman.” 

Annette made a faint acquiescence. She had seated herself on 
the piano-stool, a ghost-like little figure in the half light. 

Turning away from the table, Sarto moved towards the piano. 

“Ah, I had forgotten that!” he said, speaking sotto-voce. ‘‘M. 
Buist remains after 1 am gone. He has the best of it!” 

‘‘ After you have gone!” echoed Annette. 

She stood motionless, staring with parted lips and widened eyes 
into the face of the man who bent over the piano, his dark, mobile 
features so near hers. 

“Yes,” he said, speaking in very quiet tones, to which his curi- 
ously expressive voice lent a certain pathos. ‘It is to say good- 
bye I am come to-night. Before morning I will have left Wash- 
ington. I shall never see you again.” 

The last words rang with an irrepressible melancholy that sent a 
shiver through his listener. Turning, forgetful of the all-revealing 
lights in the street below, she looked up into his face, her own white 
with the shock of his words—her eyes wide with the secret of her 


heart. 
“Annette!” cried Ludovic Sarto. 
Love is a great mystery! . . . It moves through the 


winding passages of our cold, dark hearts so silently that we never 
suspect its presence until suddenly one day we see it for the first 
time mirrored in the light of another’s eyes. 

At some time—when the chauffeur could not tell—some Midas 
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touch had turned the gratitude, the friendship he felt for this girl 
into the gold of his heart. 

And in this instant of miracles the man’s whole being, his double 
nature, even the dark side which had achieved its sinister triumph 
one short hour ago, seemed touched by that same Divine alchemy— 
the base metal in him transformed and purified. 

There are certain moments in this dull life of ours when the 
froth is on the wine—moments of dazzling, diamond-like brilli- 
ance—moments as sweet as the first taste of a nectarine and as 
evanescent. 

Even as Ludovic Sarto and Annette Bancroft gazed into each 
other’s eyes, the moment passed by, never to return. 

The next a terrible realization came into the man’s heart. ‘‘ Wait 
a inoment!”’ he said hoarsely. ‘‘I—I have something to tell you!” 

Turning sharply away, he took a few turns up and down the 
room, grappling with the ordeal that was suddenly upon him. 

For the girl must be told the truth now! It was inevitable! 
Alas! the discovery of her secret demanded the revealing of his. 

It was a strange psychic fact that to Sarto now, in spite of his 
slippery, diverse nature, no other course occurred. The man who 
loved Annette Bancroft —and was loved in return—could no longer 
mask behind the Prince del Pino. 

Ludovic must come forth and bear his responsibilities. The 
law of self-preservation, which he had only acknowledged so far, 
had given way to another, diviner. For the first time in his life 
the mercurial chauffeur bent his head to the law of self-sacrifice. 

Turning suddenly, he looked at the girl at the piano. 

Annette was leaning forward, facing him, a faint nervous smile 
on her lips, her eyes full of a dawning, shy expectancy. 

Watching her, his wonderfully keen—almost feminine—per- 
ceptions dissecting the girl’s soul, Sarto saw, with shuddering, 
sickening horror and self-disgust, all that the girl in her innocent 
romantic soul was imagining. A fairy-tale no less—foolish enough!— 
with a prince for its hero and for its heroine—— 

The man who loved her knew, with an inward recoil, that it fell 
to him to shatter this pretty little castle in the air—with its 
occupants. 

Standing before her, he spoke formally. ‘Miss Bancroft, tell 
me, how long have we known each other—you and I?” 

Annette raised her eyes to his, and a vivid color tinged her pale 
cheeks. 

“Two weeks,” she said, without the faintest hint of coquetry or 
hesitation. ‘It was just two weeks ago to-night that we met on 
board the Majestic.” 
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“No!” Sarto shook his head. ‘You have known me longer than 
that. Look at me!” 

He drew nearer, with sudden “Where have you 
seen me before? Think! Remember!” 

But the girl only gazed at him with astonished, half-fright- 
ened eyes. 

“‘Before?”’ she faltered; ‘‘I—don’t understand.” 

Sarto moved impatiently. The suspense was becoming unbear- 
able. 

“Think!” he urged relentlessly. ‘‘Of whom did you say I re- 
minded you? Have you forgotten Sarto, the chauffeur?” 

“You Sarto?” Annette half whispered the words. ‘ Sarto—and 
the Prince del Pino!” 

Her irrepressible imagination was at work again. 

With a half groan Sarto turned away. ‘No more fairy tales, 
child!” he said roughly. ‘‘The book is closed now! The man you 
have known is not the Prince del Pino.” His voice vibrated. ‘Only 
an impostor—a miserable impostor. Listen!’’ He _ hesitated, 
standing with his back to the window, a silhouette of a man, looking 
at the girl between her two candles as a lost soul might look at an 
angel in heaven. 

Then he told his story, from the moment that he looked into Mrs. 
Waring’s trunk to the present. 

Perhaps never in the course of his checkered career had the 
chauffeur, past-master as he was in the science of the tongue, ac- 
quitted himself so ill. By a skilful suppression of a fact here, the 
strengthening of an episode there,—in fact, a little judicious light 
and shade,—the tale might have made a very creditable autobiog- 
raphy, in which Ludovic Sarto, the hero, would have shone forth in 
an adventurous, seductive—possibly even an heroic—light. 

To a lover all things are possible, permissible. But for the time 
being Sarto was not a lover. 

He stood as it were in his confessional, speaking to a hidden ear, 
dissecting his conduct with the scrupulous exactness of the peni- 
tent. And the pale girl sitting between the two candles was to him 
a distant vision in a dim church, silent, inspiring, uplifting! Only 
at the last, the man looked out through the sinner’s eyes, with a 
faint satisfaction in his own sin, an irresistible pride in his own 
performance. 

‘‘T must say I played the part well!’’ Sarto boasted. ‘My act- 
ing was successful as far as it went. I dare say there are a score here 
who would say a good word for me” 

A wail crept into his voice. ‘Ah, the irony of Fate! While they 
are applauding the Prince del Pino out there in the audience, the 
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poor mountebank must crawl off to hide himself and his broken 
heart. But I forgot,”’— with a jarring laugh,—‘‘ chauffeurs—people 
of a certain class—are not permitted to have hearts!” 

He stood, poor Sarto, very human and very much in love, his face 
working, his heart rebelling at the bitterness of his cup, the injustice 
that deprived him of the fruits of his own triumphs—the enjoyment 
of his own happiness. 

And there was silence in the little room, while from the street 
outside came the smooth roll of wheels and a man’s tenor in the 
distance singing the air from Pagliacci, bird-like atoms of sound 
threading the roar of the city. 

At last Annette spoke. ‘‘What have you done with the 
diamonds?” she asked very quietly. 

The man before her caught his breath. ‘‘Ah, the diamonds! I 
had forgotten about them.” 

For an instant he stared at the girl blankly. All this time Ludovic 
Sarto had been thinking of himself as the chauffeur. Surely that was 
low enough! But now, with a heavy, irretrievable sense of doom, 
he saw in her eyes whence he had fallen and how far! From the 
pedestal on which she had placed the Prince del Pino, down to the 
thief—the robber of Mrs. Waring’s diamonds. What a descent! 
And in the fall—love, that brittle, delicate thing, lay shattered, 
broken into fragments. 

Sarto was suddenly face to face with a judge, young, austere, 
implacable, in whose clear tones there sounded an echo of some dis- 
tant Puritan ancestor; in whose glance he saw himself condemned. 

“The diamonds,” he repeated with an effort, “‘go to Mrs. Waring 
to-morrow, with a note of—of explanation. I shall see to it—the 
first thing in the morning.” 

He spoke with the submissive impersonal air of a servant, his - 
eyes on the ground, and for a moment Annette listened silently. 

‘“What are you doing here then?” she asked suddenly. ‘Don’t 
you know that if Count Souravieff is after you, he may be here 
at any moment?” Her voice rose sharply. ‘‘ You will be caught, 
imprisoned!” 

But the chauffeur only smiled, with a sparkle in his keen eyes 
which had not been there before. Slight as it was, that note of 
anxiety had not escaped him. Though in fragments, still there was 
love for him in the girl’s heart. 

“Oh, I am safe enough indeed!”’ he answered confidently. ‘“‘My 
motor, in which I led them a chase, is standing in front of a phar- 
macie in F Street at this moment. For myself, I left my hotel an 
hour ago and took my valise with its contents to’’—he hesitated— 
‘well, never mind where. When one leads a double life, Miss Ban- 
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croft, one finds it convenient sometimes to live in two places. And 
then I came on here. Yes, it is quite safe; but it is well that you 
remind me that I must go.” 

“What will become of you?” asked the girl, almost in a whisper. 

She still sat, her face turned away, staring fixedly at the opposite 
wall. 

Sarto moved toward the door. 

‘“What will become of me?” he echoed, with his old fatalistic 
shrug of the shoulders. ‘‘Who knows?’ His voice dropped. ‘I 
have sinned, and I must do penance, make expiation. There is 
much ahead of me.” 

He opened the door abruptly and stood hesitating. ‘‘ Will you 
not look at me before I go, and pity, forgive, forget?” 

For the first time Annette met his glance. She had been listen- 
ing to the leather-coated chauffeur, shrinking from the thief: now, 
raising her head, she saw, standing in the doorway, a curiously at- 
tractive figure, looking at her with wistful eyes. The man, after 
all, whom she loved. 

Half unconsciously, she leaned toward him with a desolate little 


cry. 
‘Pity, forgive, yes!’’ she repeated. ‘“‘Yes. But forget? Oh, I 


cannot! I will not give you up!” 

Rising to her feet, she stood, her hands clasped tightly, her lips 
parted, gazing at him with the soul itself shining in her eyes. But 
Sarto did not move. He stood looking at her standing between her 
candles, the sculpted image of a saint carved i in stone, and a very 
wistful look came into his face. 

“There is a lighted shrine in my heart,” he said, speaking as if 
to himself, ‘‘and the flame can never go out. The candle will be 
burning there always through the long, lonely pilgrimage,—and at 
the end——” 

“T will be waiting,” said Annette very softly. 

For a long instant their eyes met. Her’s were full of tears, but 
into the man’s there came a far-off, ineffable look as of one who sees 
visions and dreams dreams. 

“‘Some day the pilgrim will come back to you,” he said. 

And, with love burning triumphantly at the candles of his shrine, 
Sarto went out into the night. 


At ten o’clock the next morning, while Mrs. Waring was sitting 
up in bed and sipping her chocolate, her maid brought her a flat, 
square, bewrapped parcel, just arrived by a messenger-boy. 

Giving a glance at the address, written in a delicate, foreign- 
looking hand, Gussie tore open the wrappings with excited fingers, 
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pulled out the orthodox cotton-wool so suggestive of a jeweller, and 
revealed a chamois glove-case! 

Pinned to it was a card on which was engraved, ‘‘Il Principe 
Roderigo del Pino,’ and underneath, in pencil, ‘‘ Better known as 
Ludovic Sarto, Mrs. Waring’s ex-chauffeur, begs to send her the en- 
closed jewels, as a slight return for the many kind favors which have 
rendered his memorable Washington sojourn so agreeably divert- 
ing.” 


About a week after Mrs. Waring’s very sudden departure for 
England, Town Tit-bits had the following paragraph: 


—‘ Prince Roderigo del Pino—so the papers have it—only arrived in 
New York yesterday on the Scotia, and is to give Newport’s summer 
colony a glimpse of his titles and millions to-morrow. 

“Can it be possible that there are two Roderigo del Pinos? If not, 
may we ask the identity of the mysterious Italian nobleman, who dis- 
ported himself in Washington two weeks ago in the train of that noted 
society leader, Mrs. R-—-d W——ng, whose rumored engagement to the 
Earl of L——-y, we understand, is an undoubted fact? ” 
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WERE YOU 


BY HELENA SHARPSTEEN 


ERE you a bright red rose, dear, 
Then I should be the stem, 
But if you were a ruby, 
I'd be the diadem. 


Were you a falling snowflake, 
Mine were the brown earth’s part 
To wait for you in silence, 
And take you to my heart. 


And should you be a dew-drop, 
I were the leaf’s broad fan; 
But see, you are a woman, 
So I became a man. 


DISSATISFACTION IN THE 
COUNTRY POST-OFFICES 


By Henry A. Castle 


Auditor for the Post-Ofice Department, 1897 to 1904 


offices of the country constitute one of the obstacles to 
genuine postal reform. 

Of the sixty-two thousand postmasters who “hold down jobs” 
in fourth-class offices a very large proportion are doing their best to 
perform their responsible duties faithfully. Others are careless and 
indifferent, too independent to care or too ignorant to know what is 
justly required of them. But nearly all, including some of the best 
and most diligent, are smarting under what they honestly feel to be 
improper discrimination against them in the matter of compensa- 
tion for their work and security in their official positions. 

All the people, even the inhabitants of the largest cities, are 
concerned in the efficiency of the mail service in the smaller offices. 
They are the fountain heads of the entire system. If the work is not 
properly done there, confusion and chaos will prevail everywhere. 


The ignorance of the illiterate postmaster crops out more notice- 
ably, perhaps, in his communications to the Department than in 
his dealings with the unfortunate patrons of his office. The volumi- 
nous files at Washington are stuffed with freak letters, only a few of 
which ever get into print. , 

An official whose small emoluments were threatened with reduc- 
tion, by having some of his territory cut off by a rural delivery route, 
wrote to warn the Postmaster-General that: “‘About Nine out of 
Every Ten that Assign for Rheual Free Delivery mail Surves is Dis- 
shatisfide and doant Want hit, and Ses they wars Fool and Lyde in to 
Assign the Patishron for Rheual Free Delivry.” 

A Republican postmaster in Tennessee ‘‘took his pen in hand’”’ 
to say that he thought the Postmaster-General should send him a 
small “‘presant,” just to rub vitriol on the wounds of the Demo- 


crats in the neighborhood. A “nice watch” was suggested as an 
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appropriate token of esteem, and, said the postmaster, “it would 
do me much good to tell wheir i got the Presant from.” 

Not all the freak epistles to the Departmental chiefs with modest 
requests for donations are flagrantly illiterate. An instructive ac- 
count of the peculiar letters which reach the Postmaster-General tells 
of a postmaster who wrote that he had just had an addition to his 
family. This enterprising citizen said that he was going to name 
the boy for the head of the Department, and when he grew up was 
going to tell the young hopeful to be a politician. There was no 
false modesty about asking for money on the part of the fond par- 
ent. He said he would take check, money-order, or draft, or any 
other equivalent of real money recommended for mailing purposes. 
The Postmaster-General was expressly told not to send a Christmas 
cup, as cups are “foolish.” 

One postmaster in rural New York writes to another this mov- 
ing appeal in behalf of a mail contractor whose compensation ar- 
rived all too slowly: 


“Dear Sir: The fellow that I had sworn in to carry the mail was 
to me about his pay but I have not received the mail money and so I 
cannot pay him. 

“‘ And I wish if possible you would send it soon, because it has run 
over the regular payment time. And he thinks it funny about it, 
because there is another pay due to him for by this one. 

“ And he hasn’t only about one month and } to carry it, so he thinks 


he ought to receive his pay regular 
‘* Because he has carried it regular and there has been no mistake 


in the mail.” 


Next to ignorance, indifference is perhaps the most exasperating 
defect found in the functionaries who preside at the rural offices. 
A Western paper relates the experience a business man had in a 
careless town down east. Important letters were expected. Said 
the man, ‘‘I figured out about when they ought to arrive, and went 
down to the post-office to inquire for them. ‘No letters here for you,’ 
said the postmaster, who was also a justice of the peace. ‘They ought 
to have been here yesterday,’ I said. ‘Couldn’t have got here yes- 
terday, as old Brown, who carries the mail, was drunk, and didn’t 
go over to Bosco after it.’ ‘And how about to-day?’ ‘ Well, he’s sober 
enough to-day, but his old woman has cut her foot.’ ‘But there will 
be a mail to-morrow,’ I queried. ‘Skasely, sir. We don’t have no 
mail on Thursdays.’ ‘Then how about next day?’ ‘Friday is a 
sort of off day with the Bosco postmaster, and he generally goes fish- 
ing. If he don’t he sends the boy over. I never count on it, 
however.’ ‘You seem to have a slipshod way of running postal af- 
fairs out in this country,’ I said as I turned away. ‘Waal, I dunno 
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but we have,’ he admitted, as he looked at me over the top of his 
spectacles, ‘but, as long as nobody but Uncle Bill Simpson ever gets 
any mail, and that’s only a circular about how to kill cockroaches, 
we kinder take things easy and let the United States run along with- 
out worrying about mails.’ ” 

A remedy for both ignorance and chronic inefficiency generally 
is proposed in the extension of modified, judicious civil-service 
regulations over the incumbents of post-offices of the fourth class. 
Examinations would then precede appointments. These need not 
be competitive: that would be impracticable when, as in most cases, 
location is an important point governing selections. But they should 
be of sufficient latitude to insure at least the needed qualifications 
for properly conducting the government business. 

A long step in the direction of a more secure tenure to this class 
of officials has been made by the present administration in declar- 
ing that they shall be removed only for cause. If this regulation can 
be made permanent and combined with the examination feature 
just referred to, there will be established a practical ‘‘merit system” 
covering these sixty-two thousand places which have heretofore 
been the prey of spoilsmen. 


Among the things which a judicious application of the merit 
system would regulate are necessarily the method of getting into the 
service and the process of getting out again. That both these things 
need attention may be gathered from the following illustrative 
cases: 

A woman out west tells how her husband, Silas, got appointed 
postmaster: ‘‘There was four candidates,—three men and a woman. 
One was an undertaker and the woman was a milliner, and the only 
way they could settle it was by havin’ a post-office inspector come 
along and decide it. He come and the undertaker showed him his 
hearse, along with other qualifications which he thought entitled him 
to the post-office. The woman and her friends showed the inspector 
how clean the milliner shop was kept and showed him the artificial 
flowers and artificial birds and the poor woman showed him her 
artificial limb, Silas ’lowed, trying to outdo the undertaker. The 
other candidate was keeping a drug-store and sold ‘nips’ to poor 
and weary pilgrims travelin’ from afar at ten cents a nip, and, while 
the inspector took a deadhead nip, he said the law made it impos- 
sible to dispense drinks and mail out of the same room, so this left 
only Silas to buck the undertaker and the milliner. Whatever he 
done I never knew, but Silas made a sign at the inspector and I seen 
him acknowledge it and so I begins to smell woollen and it wasn’t 
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long until the inspector got around to where Silas was handin’ out 
the mail, for he was deputy, as they call it, to handle the post-office 
until the new postmaster was appointed. Mr. Inspector says, says 
he, ‘ Young feller, you don’t run a burial cart nor a milliner store nor 
you don’t mix drinks, but if you can raise a bond, why you can have 
the office.’”’ 

Thus the spoils system of appointing postmasters, as manipu- 
lated by congressmen, is clearly outclassed by the secret society sys- 
tem when manipulated by a duly credentialed and thoroughly earn- 
est inspector. As to getting out of a position which has grown to be 
undesirable—that is usually easy, but not always. A disgusted post- 
master in Arkansas, who had tried ten times to resign, without 
success, forwarded a long letter, concluding with a manifest sine qua 
non, as follows: 

“But, anyhow, this time I am unanimously through fiddling 
about it, and this here ’leventh and last resignation of mine has got 
to be accepted, let the chips fall where they may. Along about four 
o’clock this afternoon a passel of our best citizens informed me in no 
uncertain tones that if I wasn’t up and gone by midnight they lowed 
to tar and feather and rail-ride me out of our law-abidin’ little city, 
for a small matter that it ain’t necessary for me to go into details 
at present; and a spell ago a friend let me know that they had recon- 
sidered to the extent of decidin’ to make it nine o’clock instead of 
midnight, and were already a-bilin’ of the tar. 

“So you can see for yourself that it is high time for me to step 
down and out. No more at present.” 


$ 


That much of the present success of our postal system is due to 
the honest enforcement of genuine civil-service principles every 
close observer must admit. The letter-carriers, both urban and 
rural, the hard-working clerks in city post-offices, the heroic rail- 
way mail-clerks—all come to their positions after a competitive 
examination that severely tests their mental endowments and edu- 
cational equipment. They hold those positions not by political 
favor. Their efficiency increases with experience, and promotions 
come, slowly it is true, but on the basis of demonstrated skill in 
their several lines of work. The American mail service of to-day 
could no more be run, to the satisfaction of its patrons, under the 
old spoils system than it could with the stage-coach as a vehicle for 
. transportation. 

Ignorance is, perhaps, an unpardonable sin in any one holding 
official position. But some of the curtness and impatience occa- 
sionally exhibited by the sorely tried postmaster can be explained, 
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if not excused, by the monumental ignorance or effrontery displayed 
by a large proportion of the people who come to do business with 
him. 

A white-headed old French Canadian entered the post-office in a 
New Hampshire village and requested the aid of the clerk in address- 
ing a letter. 

“Ah want him to go to mah nephew, Mis’ Olive Bedeau, Frank- 
lin,” said he, producing what had once been a square white envelope. 

“Sure, how do you spell Bedeau?’”’ asked the clerk, whose 
scholastic attainments did not embrace a very extensive acquaint- 
ance with French surnames. 

““Do’ know how to spell ‘Bedeau’?” 

No.” 

“Wal, den,” and the old man scratched his head reflectively for 
some seconds, ‘‘you jes mak’ him ‘Mis’ Olive Bradley.’ Dat her 
name ever sence she bin got marrie’.’’ 

No line of business is so insignificant as not to be more or less de- 
pendent on the post-office for success. A verdant youth came in 
and asked: 

“Are thar eny mail here fur eny of the Phillips boys?” 

The postmaster looked carefully through and informed him that 
there was not. 

Then he became very communicative—told his troubles to the 
postmaster, as people frequently do, saying, ‘‘I lowed there ’ud be 
by this time, cause a feller over at Xenia promist me a hound pup, 
and said he’d drap me a keerd when it was ready to wean.” 

Before leaving he requested that if any came for him, the post- 
master would keep it until he called again, and he faithfully promised 
to do so. Though that fellow was a voter, that was probably his 
first visit to a post-office, and he had never received a letter in his 
life, but he finally received the ‘‘keerd” and we presume he got the 
pup. The second time he came into the office he walked up to the 
window as familiarly as if he had known the officials always, and 
said, ‘“‘ Dick, kin you tell me how much nine ties will come to at 
thirty cents a tie?’’ The reply was, ‘‘ Yes, sir; two dollars and seventy 
cents.” 

With a look of blank astonishment upon his unsophisticated 
countenance, he exclaimed, ‘‘How in thunder do you know? You 
never figgered it!” 

Soft words butter no parsnips, but hot utterances stimulate 
the circulation. Hence some patrons revel in a display of insolence 
to even the most courteous postal official. A stranger came to the 
post-office and asked to have his mail forwarded to another town. 


“What is your name?” 
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““What difference does that make?” 

“Why, I want to write it down.” 

“Well, it’s none of your —— business. Just write that down.” 

The question of adequate compensation is one that appeals 
urgently to the postmaster of the fourth class, though he is, for a 
government employee remarkably quiet and exceptionally modest 
in presenting suggestions. There are no salaries attached to these 
positions. No one receives over one thousand dollars per annum, 
and the emoluments are based on the business done,—that is, on a 
percentage of the postage-stamps ‘‘cancelled” in the office in the 
regular course of business. 

Probably not one in ten of them receives five hundred dollars a 
year. It is known that thirty thousand receive less than one hun- 
dred dollars and sixteen thousand less than fifty dollars a year. 
These last get all their earnings; they receive 100 per cent. of their 
‘“‘cancellations;” yet they are not satisfied. No grade of the post- 
masters of this class is satisfied. It is getting to be generally ad- 
mitted that, as compared with other government employees, they 
are very poorly paid. 


A postmaster gives this striking statement of the drawbacks to 
the privilege he is supposed to enjoy: ‘‘ We who live on star routes 
and have rural delivery offices get nothing for having to neglect our 
own business and hand out mail to the carrier. I run a store and 
have a daily mail, and often it is the case that I am waiting on a 
customer, maybe a lady, and the mail-carrier comes in, and I have to 
stop right then and attend to the mail and neglect my own interest 
for Uncle Sam, and probably get two or four cents for it. This is to 
do twice a day for that amount, and then get thunder if a newspaper 
has not come on time. The postmaster is the one that catches it on 
every side.” 

Another complains that, while a section hand on the railroad 
that runs through his village gets forty dollars a month for working 
ten hours a day, he, the trusted official of the United States mail 
service, works fourteen hours a day for an average of twenty-two 
dollars a month. 

These are a few of the causes of friction and discontent in the 
village and rural post-offices. A reformation of the postal system 
that will work a cure of its numerous defects must not neglect 
due attention to this the real fountain head of the whole vast enter- 
prise. 


A NIGHT WITH NATURE 
By Adele Marie Shaw 


AS SET FORTH BY MRS. JACK CARMICHAEL TO THE 
HUSBAND OF HER CHOICE, UPON THE VERANDA OF 
THE MOUNTAIN HOUSE, JUST ONE HALF HOUR 
AFTER JACK’S ARRIVAL AT THAT HOSTELRY 


Jack, not unless we can camp alone. Ohdear,no. Yes, I 
did say something about it—but that was before—Oh you 
needn’t ask. I’m going to tell you. I’ve been saving it up. 

You see Professor Schirmir wrote me from the Schirmir Summer 
School Camp and he did make “‘roughing it’ sound attractive! I 
thought we’d be simple and picturesque, you and I, roaming the 
forest by day and sitting around a camp-fire at night— and oh, the 
cheapness of it! We could have had the Canadian tour on what 
we saved. You know, for old married people, we aren’t a bit choosy 
about our food and we do love real woods. I’d have been willing 
to live in a nice clean dug-out or a robbers’ cave or anything if we 
could have had it to ourselves. It seemed as good as settled the 
moment I read the Professor’s letter, but I remembered the awful 
week you spent at the ‘quaint little inn’’ kept by Rita’s ‘‘dear old 
mountain guide,” so I decided to go first and see what this was like. 

I broke it gently to Aunt Emerson that she might be left here at 
the Mountain House unfriended and alone for twenty-four hours or 
even forty-eight. The gentleness was all wasted. I think she was 
glad to be rid of me. She was learning to make woolly boots and 
giving her whole mind to it. She’s around on the shady side of the 
porch running ribbons in them at this minute. 

I left her counting stitches, and sipping iced tea under the nates. 
It was hot even up here the day I started, and it grew hotter the 
farther we got down into the valley. You see I was terribly tired 
sitting around rocking and reading with the porch ladies, and walk- 
ing an inch from the door and back for exercise. I just longed for 
wildness. I thought when you came I’d give you a day or two 
chained to Aunt Emerson’s chariot, then I’d spring the Professor’s 
camp on you for a lovely surprise. But that heat wilted my assur- 
ance—a little, 


D I still want to spend part of your vacation camping? No, 
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‘It took longer to get there than I’d supposed. I changed cars 
twice and then there was a trolley before I found the camp stage. 
All the way I’d been looking forward to that ‘old-fashioned stage.” 
I thought it would be drawn by two or maybe four big strong horses 
and go creaking comfortably through a shady wood road. And it 
wasn’t a stage at all; just a carryall and one bony horse. The stupid 
boy who drove it let me lift in my bag myself. The bony horse 
dragged us up a sandy road in a kind of seesaw gallop while the sun 
beat down harder and harder on his back. Wherever you looked 
you could see waves of heat squirming up from the landscape. Af- 
ter miles without a thread of shade I discovered a grove ahead. 

I don’t know exactly what I expected but I was sure the Camp 
would be cool and woodsy with log cabins, and paths winding away 
under the trees into nice dim places, and the summer school stu- 
dents ‘‘star-scattered on the grass,” you know, and everything 
smelling of balsam and wild herbs, and a big brook flowing along 
over stones. I can hardly remember the pretty picture I’d made 
for myself, it was all so different. 

Crooked rows of painted cottages—one was blue—and a great 
smell of baking and frying, just like a cheap city suburb set down 
in the woods! All along the way as we drove up there were women 
hanging out clothes. It was Monday and they stuck to tradition. 

« Half way up the clothes lane we came upon the Professor 
and his wife. I’d never met Mrs. Professor. The letter had said, 
‘My wife thinks we’re too primitive here,’ so I’d imagined she was 
a portly person fond of her feather bed. Not a bit. She was not in 
the least stout and she wore a tailored gown. (She was not washing.) 
There wasn’t any perceptible enthusiasm in the way she welcomed 
me. I really thought at first she suspected me of being a sort of 
female disciple pursuing her good-looking husband into the woods! 
I was wrong. She was just as chilly and remote to everybody. She 
acted as a normal being might in a home for the feeble-minded. 

When I saw the building where they took me to brush up I put 
out of my mind for good and all the log cabin that I’d been dream- 
ing about. A log cabin with an open fireplace and pine cones all 
ready for a cool evening, with little windows in the logs to show the 
green outside—Oh, I buried that cabin-for-two! It was out of the 
picture beside a wooden tent of a house big enough for a boarding 
school. 

But I didn’t give up the woods. The trees looked thicker far- 
ther along and I thought the moment luncheon was over I’d run off 
and enjoy myself. I thought this while I was slopping water over 
my cindery fingers and hunting for a towel. I’d forgotten to put 
one in so I asked an aged caretaker who was fussing around the place 
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if she’d get me one. She was a good soul whose conversation debil- 
itated without enlivening. 

‘Towel!’ she exclaimed, and went off in a meditative fit. ‘‘Towel! 
Towel! H’m! Oho, yes, yes. Towel. I can get you one.’”? And she 
hasted forth. I’d dripped nearly dry when she came galumphing 
back. 

‘Here ’tis,’’ she called, panting away like a steam roller. ‘“‘ Here’s 
your towel. It’s been used but it’s all right.” 

It certainly had been used. It was like the school towel at Davis 
Corner after the long recess. 

My idea of camp food was like the rest of my ideas; it was all 
wrong for that place. We were fed, hundreds of us, in a long, low, 
rakish shed where the waitresses were appalled at my appetite. I 
seemed to be the only person in my immediate neighborhood who 
didn’t think eating was a paltry business. It had rained so the earth 
floor was damp but I got my feet up on the rounds of my chair and 
ate all the vegetables out of the little birds’ bath-tubs about my plate. 
The vegetables were just like those that come out of cans everywhere 
else, but there was some talk at our table that sounded like “nature.” 
They were raving over a specimen of the corydillis glauca. I think 
that was the name. It’s that pink thing that grows all over Pine 
Mountain. This one was either darker or lighter than most. I didn’t 
hear it all, for there were two people at my end of the table keeping 
up an agonized “conversation” in summer-school French. They 
weren’t in the Nature section. 

I gurgled as prettily as I could over the corydillis but I didn’t neg- 
lect my pie, so I was the last to go. . 

“Now,” thought I, as I got out of the wooden eating-cave into 
the open again, ‘for my woods!” I wanted to get away from the 
blue house and the lavender house and the eating-house into a place 
where I couldn’t see a thing but trees. But the whole crowd were 
scuttling away to something on a programme and I couldn’t man- 
age my escape. 

I had my choice of two things, but no woods. I could go to the 
fern class or I could follow Professor Schirmir with a swarm of crazy 
children and drag slimy little beasts out of a pool. I took the fern 
class. That was in another wooden tent, all sort of obscure and mil- 
dewed and dusty, for the trees grew thick outside, and I suppose 
scientists don’t do much housekeeping. We sat around against the 
wall in the dark and peered at one another across a mussy table. 

The Professor was youngish. I never saw such a hopeful man. 
“In a few minutes,” he said, ‘‘I can make this subject so clear to 
you that you can identify any fern in this section of the country 
without trouble.” I kept both ears cocked and I took notes on the 
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back of one of your letters. Here they are. Doesn’t it sound pretty? 
I'll read it to you. 


Nephrodium marginale goldianum— 
A-sexual spores. 


Schizeacee: rud. ring. 
Hymen-phyllacee. 
Polypodeacee 


Usporceugeate marattiacee. 
Spludgassacee. 


There was a ribald person in the darkest corner who asked, ‘“‘ What 
is the pet name of that aspleniwm you just mentioned?” and it was 
just plain spleenwort. 

I peeked at all the specimens with a baby microscope and I 
looked solemn and intelligent and kept thinking of the book in my 
bag I’d meant to read out in the woods. Poor old wilted specimens! 
They made me sick. I wanted to get out where things were growing. 

When that part of the class was over we trooped out into the air. 
At least I ‘“‘trooped.” The rest hung around the fern professor 
and squinted through one another’s microscopes. There were two 
dear old ladies comparing note books; they seemed bothered be- 
cause they hadn’t any notes alike. 

I was slipping away in the direction where the houses looked 
thinnest when the woman who’d lent me her microscope called me 
back. She was another “transient,” a famous botanist from Maine 
or Minnesota or somewhere. She didn’t look any more exhilarated 
than I felt but we simply couldn’t get away. I’d given up the idea 
of a brook. N@ decent brook would babble around such a caravan- 
serat, but I still hoped for a ‘‘shady nook” remote from dwellings. 

The fern class was really only half over. The second hour was 
just beginning. It was to be another lesson—in the meadow. The 
botanical lady and I fell in with the procession and trotted with the 
rest past all the clothes lines and the pink and purple porches. Out 
in the hot country we met Professor Schirmir and the children. A 
few of the infants were strutting pridefully because they carried jars 
full of bugs and water. They looked happy and I wished I’d gone 
for bugs. The smallest child was perched on the Professor’s shoulder 
dripping a wet, weedy net all over his black coat. The good man’s 
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face was all streaky with perspiration but that man has some secret 
for not knowing when he’s uncomfortable! 

It was adamp meadow. How it steamed! Most of the pollywog 
escort deserted the bugs to come rioting after us. They pulled up 
everything in sight and had an adorable time. The rest of us just 
stood around and blistered. And I couldn’t get my wood paths, 
and my mossy banks, and the places where I’d thought you and I 
-could be alone together, out of my head. By supper time I was 
thinking of you much too hard and getting precious homesick. 

It was worse when the whippoorwills started in. There wasn’t 
any camp fire. Instead everybody was going with Professor Schir- 
mir to hunt fox fire. Do you know what fox fire is? It’s phosphor- 
escence. Mrs. Professor didn’t go. She said her youngest seemed 
croupy. I hadn’t even that excuse. 

It was pitch dark when we started. We had no light, no lan- 
tern, no match—nothing. I had no rubbers, but the woman who 
took me under her wing had. They kept dropping off and I helped 
her paw around in the mud after them. Phosphorescence you know 
can’t be caught except in swampish places in the woods. 

The Professor can ‘‘feel the North.” The rest of us just walked 
all over one another trying to hang to his coat-tails. He just pointed 
himself south by sou’east or whatever it was and plodded ahead. 
There was a fat woman in front of me who went down into the squshy 
leaves every other minute. Before I could put out my hand to 
clutch her she would bob up and be bouncing along. One woman 
sang: “‘Shed not a tear o’er thy friend’s early bier,”’ the whole way, 
and one kept stopping to say, ‘‘Isn’t this sport!” 

It was a long walk, and very jungly. Live things kept scuttling 
and slinking and slipping all around us in the dark. Every now and 
then a bird or a squirrel we’d disturbed in his decent bed scolded or 
swore, and I was with him! The excitement that buoyed up the 
rest seemed to skip me. I was pretty “‘fretty’’ by the time the 
swamp got up around my ankle bones. It smelt,too. The little 
shine that put everyone else into an ecstasy just said malaria to 
me. 

Oh, I shall do it up nicely some day for Jeanie Moore. She’s very 
nifty over her blazed trails and cairns and little tuppenny climbs. 
I'll warrant you, Jack, she never followed a man that can ‘“‘feel the 
North” into a vast and solitudinous swamp at midnight (it was 
just as dark as midnight) and watched the—the death fires of the 
wood playing over their victims! How’s that, Jack, for your prosy 
Jill! 

Ugh! I scratched my face and tore my stockings—Of course I 
had on low shoes. What else would you wear in the middle of sum- 
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mer?—And I banged my knee so it aches still. I’d given up my 
stories-round-the-camp-fire but I tell you I wanted my downy. 

Even that I had to wait for. When we got back to the hill above 
the cottages the whole sticky, chilly, swampy crowd halted to stow 
away a dozen giggling girls in a lean-to, canvas tent. There was 
barely room for them packed close on the ground, nothing under 
them but a scrubby lot of twigs. We left ’em finally, all on their 
right sides, their heads in a row above the blanket, and the rain was. 
pouring in torrents. It lightened like mad, and the thunder—— Well, 
I ran the rest of the way and just tumbled myself into the door the 
fat woman said was mine. I think she rolled most of the way down 
the hill, but she got there without a bone broken. 

The caretaker woman was rooting around in a perfect chaos of 
packing boxes. ‘‘My, ain’t you wet!” she called. ‘You better go 
right up to your room, I sh’d think. You’re drippin’ all over the 
place!’ 

I continued to drip up the stairs. It was a kind of junk shop 
below and a kind of loft above. I found my way by tagging two 
dripping women and one dripping man. They showed me my room. 
I thought the man would depart. You see the upstairs was only one 
big room separated into cells by partitions that came just over 
your head. But the man remained. He was the husband of the 
wettest woman. How that man loved nature! ‘Hear the rain on 
the roof! Do you hear it!” he kept calling. He was quite an infant 
in his glee. 

I was nicely concealed in my own cupboard, but I didn’t feel 
concealed. Nice people? Certainly they were—the salt of the earth, 
and it was much more sheltered than a sleeping-car. 

I’d heard several keys turn in the doors, but conversation went 
right on after people were shut in. 

“This shower going to turn into a rain, Mr. Harrison?” called 
the woman whose husband liked rain on the roof. 

Mr. Harrison’s answer appeared to arise from the cell next mine. 
I struggled to make my toothbrush perfectly noiseless. More 
keys turned. There was a minute’s quiet. From the door of the 
compartment opposite mine came the voice of the botanical lady. 

“‘May I have a basin, please?” she asked. 

The caretaker was on the spot. ‘The’ ain’t enough of them tin 
basins to go around,” said she loud and clear, ‘“‘but I’ve ben takin’ 
care o’ this place for nine years an’ I guess I c’n roust one out for you 
if anybody can. You’ll have to set it out pretty early. The’s 
others’ll be wantin’ of it. But not before six mebbe.” I wished I 
could see that botanical lady’s face. 

By this time a lot more people were clambering up the stairs and 
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slamming their doors. Garments dropped on chairs or flapped 
against the walls. There was no noise in the botanical lady’s room. 
I could feel the silence that ascended from it. 

“T hope,” one woman called across, with a pins-between-the- 
teeth effect, ‘‘that that boy won’t have the nightmare to-night. How 
did they ever happen to put him in here?” 

One of the men was growling about Professor Schirmir. ‘If he 
doesn’t come soon the police will be knocking to know why the 
lights aren’t out,”’ he announced to any who would listen. 

“He’s sitting out on the hill till the shower’s over; the girls that 
are tenting were scared,” explained Rain-on-the-roof. 

I was trying to make a stealthy ascent to my husk mattress,— 
and it was a very good mattress but very high up,—when the Pro- 
fessor came. He made sure that his son’s croup hadn’t been fatal 
_ and immured himself in his own compartment. While he moved 

jars and bottles and pitchers and boxes and cases and things (I found 
out afterward that he had given up his room to me and slept in his 
laboratory) the talk started up again. Every one wanted a word 
with Professor Schirmir, but it simmered down finally. I thought 
the last conversational gem had been tossed over the partitions and 
was just trying to get to sleep when there was the most awful howl. 
Oh, it was fearsome! It set the whole place on end. 

“Only the boy,”’ some one shouted. ‘‘ Wake him up, somebody.”’ 

There was a patter of feet and “‘Lemme lone—Wha’ yer doin’?”’ 
I pulled a quilt over my ears and made another attempt at sleep. 
Sleep! The talkers had gotten their second wind. Oh, it was “ter- 
rible merry,” and right in the midst,‘‘Goodness,what’s going on down 
stairs?’’? somebody demanded. 

“The perlice!’”” The boy seemed to be snickering in his cot. 
“Lights burnin’,” he said. 

It was the police too. There are camp laws about lights and 
noise. He patrols to see that they’re kept. I thought he and the 
caretaker would spend the entire night trying to lock the door. I 
could hear her chattering away two-forty to the square inch. 

“?Tain’t ben locked this summer but somebody’s ben com- 
plainin’ an’ I suppose I’ve got ter git it together. Though what in 
tunket—the’ aint a thing in the place anybody’d want’’—then she 
dropped to a sort of stage whisper—‘nor a pusson neither,” said 
she. 

The policeman got his oar in at last. ‘‘ You push inside and I'll 
pull out here,” he interpolated; evidently he wanted the door be- 
tween them. She was talkative, that old lady. 

The whole house shook like the ague. It couldn’t last forever of 
course and when the caretaker’s shoes came off (she roomed at the 
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end of the loft) I thought the last boot had dropped, so to speak. 
For a regular eternity I lay there thinking how horribly locked in I 
was and that the police would certainly arrest me if I dropped from 
the windows; but after about three eternities I got dozy and was just 
going off when the boy piped up again—‘‘I’m awful cold,” and I 
gave up sleep. I suppose I was sound asleep in about five minutes, 
for the next I really knew the Rain-lover’s wife was crying, “‘I’ve 
an extra towel here. Anybody want it?” and I piped up like the 
boy, “‘I do.” 

“IT giv’ you a towel yesterday,” said the caretaker, stern and re- 
proachful. 

I’d made up my mind it wouldn’t do to leave Aunt Emerson 
alone any forty-eight hours. I told the Professor she was getting 
on in years and I must not stay away. 

He just patted the nearest tree and looked up at it affectionately. 

“And leave all this?” he said. ‘‘Oh it’s too bad, too bad.” 

When the “stage” appeared the caretaker was doing fearful 
gymnastics somewhere among the bales and boxes of the first floor 
of my lodging. I could just see her in the huge cloud of dust she’d 
stirred up. 

“Good-bye, come again,” she called. ‘I can’t stop to shake 
hands for the cookin’ class meets here in fifteen minutes and I’ve 
got to git ready for ’em.” 

Let’s walk out to Fisher’s Point. It’s woods the whole way. 
And Jackie, don’t you tell Aunt Emerson the camp wasn’t perfectly 
lovely. 


YOU 


BY KATHERINE FAY 


OU mean for me what birds at daybreak sing, 

When earth awakening calls to them 

With little yellow daffodils, ’Tis spring! 
You mean the wondrous music of the spheres, 
When o’er the distant purple hills 
Through soft piled clouds, the great white moon appears. 
You mean what the great sea is fain to say, 
When murmuring low on silver sands 
It sings a lullaby at close of day. 
The trees all bow their heads, they listen too! 
The winds are telling them, dear love, 
How all the world now means for me—but you! 


WHEN THE SUN WENT 
DOWN 


By Francis Lynde 


Author of Quickening,”’ Grafters,”’ ete. 


AVE when the lighted candle was stuck by its spike-pointed 
S holder in a crevice of the rock, it was always pitch dark . 
in the farther end of Kilgore’s tunnel. 
He had started it straight enough, but the perversity of inani- 
j mate things had intervened. After he had gnawed his way fifty 
q feet from grass roots into the flinty heart of Bull Mountain, he had 
struck a “‘fault,’’ a wide transverse split in the porphyry cutting 
his drift at right angles, and in one bad quarter of an hour the thin 
vein of gold-bearing ore was lost, and tons of earth and loose rock 
had shot down into the gangway. Later, at the end of six weeks 
of single-handed toil, he had made shift to burrow and timber his 
way through the sliding avalanche to the native rock beyond, only 
to find that the rediscovered vein had changed its direction. So 
there was a crook in the tunnel; and from that on the cheerful 
square of daylight, framed by the timbering at the entrance, was no 
longer visible from the working face. 
To a man of finer grain the deprivation might have been partly 
sentimental. But Bartley Kilgore and sentiment had parted com- 
pany years before; say, on the day when he had shot Jeff Layne 
for making love to the girl he had meant to marry,—this in his 
native Tennessee mountains. His cursings of the crook in the 
tunnel were chiefly on the score of its wastefulness. In the straight 
drive from the entrance to the darkening angle, enough daylight 
penetrated to suffice for the barrow-loading and wheeling. But 
now he had to keep a candle burning, and the candles cost money. 
Afterward he began to miss the daylight for another reason 
which did not precisely define itself. One day he used the last 
of a box of candles and opened another. The new ones burned 
i indifferently bad, growing steadily worse after the first layer or two. 
: Kilgore’s patience under pin-pricks was short in inverse proportion 
j to his stubborn persistence in the el field. The poor light enraged 
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him, and he found himself hurrying through the drilling and charg- 
ing intervals so that he might slake his eye-thirst on the glimpses 
of sunlight had in barrowing the loosened rock and débris out to 
the dump. At such moments he did not omit to swear pointedly 
at old man Slaughter, the outfitter at Red Elephant, who had sold 
him the candles. 

This was in the latter part of August. Early in September he 
began to remark a singular climatic change. He had summered 
and wintered the higher—and remoter—altitudes as jack-freighter, 
prospector, and miner since the year when he had successfully eluded 
the sheriff of Roane County, Tennessee. But only once, when the 
eastern forests on Mount Blanco were burning in mile-long windrows, 
had he seen the clear, crystalline air of the high summits clouded 
with the blue haze that reminded him of the autumn-leaf fires in 
the Cumberlands. 

But now again there was a tinting of haze in the air, red rather 
than blue; noticeable at first only in the mornings and evenings, 
but later encroaching upon the meridian until finally the noonday 
sun lost its brilliancy and became a ball of crimson fire swinging 
in a lurid sky over the pointing pinnacle of Cameron’s Needle. 

Kilgore wondered where the forest fires were, and was vaguely 
troubled,—as the beasts and birds are in the shadowing of an eclipse. 
Since April, when he had tramped the twenty miles from Red Ele- 
phant with the fourth and final back-load of his summer’s grub- 
stake, he had not seen the face of his kind, and there was no one 
to question about the singular obscurity. Being purely extraneous, 
however, the phenomenon was easily negligible from Kilgore’s point 
of view. 

In times past he had been a man moved by such springs of action 
as are operative in the unfettered life of the frontier. But since 
his chance discovery of the knife-blade seam of precious metal on 
Bull Mountain three years before, he had become a mere machine, 
wound up and set to do two things alternately,—to grind provision- 
money in whatever labor-mill offered during the winters, and to 
dig and delve through the short summers at the beckoning of the 
golden finger. 

His passion was both more and less than greed, since greed looks 
to some future beyond the ultimate day of graspings. But Kilgore 
had lost sight of whatever might lie beyond the culminating moment. 
Fruition for him meant the last lucky shot fired in the heading, 
the shot which should bring down a golden shower from the suddenly 
widened vein. Past that—save possibly to a celebrating orgie 
in the Red Elephant dance-hall which should outspend and out- 
last all previous efforts in ths‘. field—his forecastings did not run. 
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So, in spite of the curious clouding of the skies and the poor 
light of the candles, he wrought on early and late; hoping fiercely 
when the ore-seam thickened a little, and driving the work still 
more desperately when each succeeding shot showed the narrow 
line pinching almost to invisibility. 

As the sun grew dimmer in the noontide sky, the candles in Kil- 
gore’s burrow burned still more blurringly, scanting their miserable 
light until it took three of them, guttering in reckless extravagance 
at the same time, to make the gloom visible. 

Kilgore had no nerves, or, if he had, he did not know it; but 
with the deepening of the gloom he found the shadows full of ominous 
suggestion. A splinter of rock falling from the tunnel roof made 
him start and sweat as if it were the warning of another “fault” 
avalanche. When he failed to strike the drill head because he could 
no longer see it plainly, the miss left him strangely tremulous and 
shaken. For a tonic he would blow out the candles and drill for an 
hour in the Stygian blackness. It was like the bursting of bonds, 
this frenzy of labor without light; and a little later he found that 
he could drill the hole, place the explosive, and tamp it ready for 
the firing, all without the help of the blurring candles. 

It was the firing of a shot that gave him his first hint of the truth. 
Economizing always for the sake of the dwindling stores in the 
cabin at the foot of the dump, careful method had come to be second 


nature. When all was ready for the shot, it had been his custom 


to extinguish the candles, stowing them carefully in some crevice 
of safety. That done, and the tools hidden, he would kindle the 
fuse with a match and feel his way in the darkness to the sheltering 
angle. 

The risk, such as it was, lay in the stumbling retreat. Always 
the sputtering red scintillations of the slow-match powder had 
told him when the fuse was fairly alight; but now and then, since 
the candles had begun to burn with fuzzy halos, he had missed 
seeing the powder sparklings and had come to depend more and 
more upon the snake-like hiss for his note of warning. 

But it chanced that one day, when he was firing the noon blast, 
he neither saw nor heard. Luckily, he was holding the fuse between 
the thumb and finger of his left hand, and so had his warning through 
another sense,—had it and sprang up to dash out upon the dump, 
sucking his thumb and growling like a hurt animal. 

The muffled roar of the explosion crashed flatly at the tunnel’s 
mouth, like the falling of plank upon plank. Kilgore did not heed 
it; nor did he go back to see what the shot had accomplished, as 
he usually did—at meal-time as otherwhiles. Instead, he crept 
cautiously down the steep path that led to his cabin in the gulch 
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below, stumbling over obstructions he could not see, and still 
sucking his burned thumb. 

The smoky haze was so thick for him that he did not make out 
the figure of a man sitting on the bench beside the cabin door till 
he was crossing the little rivulet at the toe of the dump 

When he did see, his first impulse was to go back to the tunnel. 
Never more gregarious than the self-contained, reticent stock from 
which he was descended, the dumb battle with the rocks had stunned 
his one hereditary virtue—the open-handed hospitality of his Ten- 
nessee forefathers. But the hint of the burned thumb was crying 
out for denial or confirmation, and he was stumbling on again when 
the stranger called out cheerily: 

“Howdy, neighbor! I allowed maybe grub-time ’d fetch y’u 
out o’ that hole o’ your’n up yonder. What’s the good word with 
y’u? 

Kilgore did not reply until he had come close enough to peer 
into the man’s face. And then he ignored the greeting query. 

“Yes; I ’most always make out to get ’round at eatin’ time,” 
he said, not inhospitably. Then he asked a question of his own: 
““Prospectin’?”’ 

The wayfarer laughed. ‘‘That’s what I wuz doin’ till the grub 
run shy. Now I’m headin’ over the range for another stake out 
o’ Jim Lighter, at the Molly Murphy. Me an’ Jim’s pardoners.”’ 

“Well, come awn in and make you an arm,” said Kilgore. 
“Ther’ ain’t nothin’ much but sow-belly an’ corn pone; but sich 
as it is, ye’re welcome.” And when he was stirring the embers on 
the hearth he added, ‘‘I hain’t seen the shape of a man sence last 
spring.” 

“‘T reckon it zs sort o’ lonesome up here on Bull Crick,’”’ was the 
rejoinder; after which the talk lapsed until the freshly fried bacon, 
cold corn bread, and coffee were on the rough slab that served 
Kilgore for a table. Even then the host waited until the edge of 
the guest’s appetite was a little blunted before he said: 

“You allowed you’d been prospectin’; run acrost anything 
worth while?” 

For answer the stranger reached for his haversack, took out a 
lump of ore with tiny globules of gold showing here and there from 
its roasting in the camp fire, and passed it across the table. 

“That looks sort o’ hopeful, don’t it?” he said, with pardonable 
triumph. And when Kilgore examined it, holding it within six 
inches of his eyes: ‘‘Great Moses, neighbor! you must be all- 
fired nigh-sighted!” 

Kilgore put the lump of ore down and stared soberly out at the 
gray dump filling the vista beyond the open door. He could barely 
distinguish its outlines in the red haze. 
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“Yes; I been gettin’ that-away lately.” Then he pulled himself 
together and asked the questions that had been trembling on his 
lips every instant of the silent half-hour. ‘I been layin’ it to the 
smoke. Did you ever see sich a hell of a smother sence you was 
born? Whereabouts are the woods a-burnin’ this fall?—and why 
don’t it smell?” 

The guest was sitting with his back to the door, and he screwed 
himself on his block of wood and looked out. 

“Why, land o’ glory, pardner! y’u must ’a’ been hittin’ the 
pipe!” he ejaculated. ‘I know it ain’t corn-juice, ’r y’u ’d ’ve 
passed it ’round. Ther’ ain’t no timber fires; and I reckon the 
Iyord never made a purtier day ’n this ’n’ sence He begun ’way back 
yonder in old Cap’n Noah’s time!” 

Kilgore’s sudden pallor could not show through the grime and 
bronze on his weather-beaten face. His heavy jaw muscled in 
knots, and under cover of the slab table his hands were clenched 
till the finger-nails bit into the palms. He knew now; knew why 
the candles burned in fuzzy circles, and why he could stare at the 
noon-day sun with unblinking eyes. But he made no sign that 
the guest might interpret. 

“That so?” he said slowly. ‘Seemed like it was mighty hazy 
to me; but maybe it’s ’count o’ my bein’ so nigh-sighted. Fill 
up your pipe afore you hit the trail ag’in. I got a sack o’ terbacker 
somewheres ’round, ef I can make out to find hit.” 

The tobacco was found, the pipe was filled, and the guest went 
his way. Kilgore sat for an hour afterward on the bench at the 
cabin door, staring gloomily at the huge bulk of Bull Mountain, 
looming dimly, though its steep talus was no more than a stone’s 
throw distant. At length he got up wearily and set about doing 
what was to be done. 

It took him all the remainder of the afternoon, working in the 
befogging haze, to close up the mouth of the tunnel with the spare 
timbers, to post his notice of ownership, charcoaled in unccrtain 
capitals on a candle-box cover, and to set his house in order for the 
journey. And in the twilight, the real twilight which was night 
dark to him, he felt his way to the downward trail leading to Red 
Elephant and the railroad. 

The eye specialist in Denver was a consumptive, a Johns Hopkins 
man with a professional repute on two continents and the inability 
to win health or a promise of life on either. Perhaps the certainty 
of his own sentence blunted his sympathy for others; or his apparent 
lack of it may have been merely an honest regard for the truth. At 
all events, he thrust the sword into Kilgore and turned it round. 

“If you could put yourself under treatment for a year, you 
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might have one chance in a thousand of regaining your sight, or 
one in a hundred of keeping as much of it as you have now,” was 
the verdict, pronounced after a long and searching examination. 
Then came the turn of the sword, the twisting of it in the wound. 
“If you had come to me in the beginning, I might have cured you; 
but it is too late now.” 

Kilgore was still in the chair, scowling blankly into the mirror 
of the ophthalmoscope. 

“T reckon hit don’t make no difference, but I’d like to know what 
done it, doc.” 

“Dissipation, or overwork, or both,” was the curt rejoinder. 
“You have the physique of a horse, but you’ve broken it. And 
your eyes happened to be the weakest link in the chain, that’s all.” 

Kilgore got out of the chair and felt for his wallet. When he 
emptied it into his palm there was a single gold piece and a little 
silver. The man of science was not without bowels when it came 
to the matter of fees. 

“Ts that all you have?’”’ he demanded brusquely. 

Kilgore felt the coins one by one. 

“That’s the size of it,’’ he said; and the trained ear of the 
physician caught the colorless note which marks the voice of the 
blind. 

“Then I don’t want it. You are welcome to what you’ve had. 
Good-morning.”’ 

Kilgore felt his way out of the office and down the five confusing 
flights of stairs to the street. There was an elevator, but he did 
not know it. Two days later, in the fringe of the evening, he was 
stumbling heavily up the trail which skirts the base of Bull Mountain, 
with a sack of meal, a flitch of bacon, and a coil of light wire on his 
back. 

With the coming of a new day he made his final preparations 
for the forlorn-hope battle, painstakingly and with careful method. 

From the door of the cabin he ran a strand of the wire up the 
path that led to the tunnel’s mouth, supporting it at hand-height 
on a row of stakes. Back of the hut was the grove of fir-trees where 
he cut his firewood; and when he had felled and split a sufficient 
supply, he strung another line of wire to lead him to it. The third 
wire ran to the pool in the rivulet where he dipped up water; and 
when this was stretched, he was ready to begin the harder task. 

It took him a full week, testing and trying hour after hour, 
before he could learn to trace the course of the finger-width vein 
of ore by the sense of touch. At first it seemed blankly impossible 
ever to learn it. The jagged rock face of the heading was dumb to 
the questioning finger-tips. Times unnumbered he flung himself 
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on his face to grovel despairingly before the dumb wall, yelling 
like a madman in the keen anguish of disappointment. Yet he 
always rose to try again and again, and yet again; and at length 
the iron will triumphed over the seemingly impossible. 

It was on the first day of the second week that he fired his thirty- 
ninth experimental shot. When the air cleared he went back into 
the den of darkness, passed his fingers up and down for many minutes 
over the new rock-face, and finally drew two roughly parallel lines 
from roof to floor with a sharp-edged splinter of the porphyry. 
Next he lighted the candles, six of them, and by the supremest 
effort compelled the failing eyes to verify the scratched outlines. 
This time his cry was a pean of triumph. He could see the vein 
with his finger-tips! 

The other obstacles were more easily overcome. He had long 

since learned to drill and charge mechanically, and in firing he had 
only to improve upon the lesson of the burned thumb. Curiously 
enough, it was the wheelbarrow that gave him the most trouble. 
Try as he might, he could never learn to guide it straight with his 
eyes shut. But this obstacle he overcame by laying a rude double 
track of slender saplings for the barrow’s wheel. 

When all these things were done, the midday sun was no more 
than a dull red blot in the sky, and the transition from the tunnel’s 
belly of blackness to the daylight was like passing from the night 
to the earliest grayings of a cloudy dawn. Kilgore would have 
been more or less than a man if his farewell to the light of day had 
not thrust him through and through with hot needles of despairing 
anguish. But his surcease was work—toil of the bitterest, pro- 
longed to the verge of exhaustion. 

His only measure of time was the number of holes drilled, charged, 
and fired; and when at length the night of blindness was fully come, 
he grew careless of his time-markings and worked on and on until 
he could no longer strike the drill with the hammer for sheer weari- 
ness. When the collapse came, he would crawl stiffly out of the 
tunnel into the day or night, as it chanced, feel his way down to 
the cabin, cook his ash-bread and bacon, eat, smoke, sleep, and so 
to work again. 

The first deep snow of winter had fallen, to make his goings to 
and fro over the steep path more difficult than before, when the 
other sun, the sun of hope, went down, leaving his narrow world 
in darkness that could be felt, that could smite and thrust out 
strangling hands to throttle him. 

In one of the toiling intervals he broke his rule, which was to 
fire but one shot at a time. In battery firing there was always 
the chance that one or more of the shots might fail, with the added 
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chance that he might blindly explode the failure in drilling again. 

But the one-shot progress was maddeningly slow, and for days 
the thin vein had been pinching narrower. Kilgore was sick with 
the fear that he should lose it entirely, and the creeping torture 
of the slow uncovering was more than he could bear. So, in a reck- 
less moment, he decided to take the risk of a battery. 

It was hours afterward when he cut the six fuse-ends to equal 
length, split them, wrapped them together with a bit of twine, 
and applied the match. Since he was saving of fuse, as of every- 
thing else, he had no more than groped his way to the mouth of 
the tunnel when the explosion came, and the mighty breath of it 
nearly knocked him down. : 

Five minutes later he was feeling his way back; sniffing for gas, 
and stumbling over the cross-ties of his barrow track. Ten feet 
from the heading he plunged helplessly over a great heap of débris 
half filling the tunnel, by which he knew that the multiplied shots 
had done their work. 

But when he crouched before the new rock-face to pass his 
fingers eagerly over its shattered surface, the narrow line of the 
ore seam was not to be found. Again and again he felt for it, the 
nausea of his anguish upheaving itself in sobbing groans. It was 
no use; it was gone. 

It was the tortured soul of the man Bartley Kilgore that dragged 
his gaunt body out of the tunnel and down the slippery path to the 
cabin in the gulch. On its pegs above the sleeping-bunk lay the 
rifle with which years before he had squared his account with Jeff 
Layne. It was but a touch of his toe to the trigger, with his chin 
resting upon the muzzle. 

He groped his way into the cabin. It was colder in the dead 
interior than in the open air, and he knelt to feel in the ashes on 
the hearth. There were a few live embers, and he raked them to- 
gether and kindled them with fir splinters, holding his stiffened 
fingers to the blaze. 

The fire burned smartly and he fed it with more fuel, heaping 
the wood in the narrow fireplace. It was gratefully warming, and 
he sprawled before it like a tired dog, telling himself that it would 
be time enough to get up and go to his place when the fire died down. 
' And so sleep overtook him, the sodden sleep of the outworn and 
utterly exhausted. 

It was deep in the afternoon of another day when he awoke, 
unrefreshed and with dull despair still sitting in the seat of reason. 
But when he had rekindled the fire and cooked his meal, the iron 
will once more rallied, pressing sheer despair into its service. There 
were a few pounds of meal and meat remaining, with giant powder 
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enough and a few lengths of fuse. Why should he die leaving the 
last stone still unturned? The provisions and explosives would 
carry him through another week. Well and good. For another 
week he would drive the tunnel as it had never been driven before. 
All this and more he said aloud to himself, confirming it with an 
outthrust of the heavy jaw. 

He kept his word, with a margin for good measure. Day and 
night—though it was all night to him—he toiled, firing batteries 
always now, and searching vainly with work-worn fingers after 
each fusillade for the familiar bisecting line of the ore seam. It 
did not reappear; and to add to his perplexity, the character of 
the rock in the heading seemed to have changed completely. It 
was softer, more friable, and the shots tore out great heaps of it 
at each discharge. 

“Tt’s another one o’ them damn ‘faults;’ that’s about what 
hit is,” he speculated bitterly; and there was one small comfort 
in the thought: if it caved in upon him, he would never know what 
hurt him. 

He was still in the softer material when he came to the bottom 
of the meal-bag and the last frying of meat. The fuse also was 
nearly gone, though there was powder in plenty. He faced the 
inevitable in the grim strength of despair. Hunger could be borne 
and the fuse could be economized. While it lasted, he would go on. 

He did go on, through one day of fasting and then another. 
On the third the belly-pinch of famine laid hold of him, and he 
could no longer stagger down the long tunnel between the handles 
of the loaded barrow. Still he drilled on, and charged and fired, 
cutting the failing fuse shorter and shorter, until at last, what with 
the scanted time for retreat and the cramps that bent him double, 
he could get no farther than the crooked angle before the explosion 
came. 

“Hit’s a-comin’ to that ther’ mouthful o’ cold lead, after all,” 
he muttered, when he was crawling back into the depths to drill 
and load yet one more time. “If I could thess make out oncet 
more to get my fingers on that——”’ He broke down, sobbing and 
choking in his weakness because there were no words bitter enough 
to adjective the lost lead. 

He made the final drive a battery of five shots, drilling the holes 
to centre inward in order to make the most of the remaining length 
of fuse. Even then the shortened ends barely came together for 
the simultaneous firing, and the flame was within a foot of the 
powder when he started to run. 

He was scrambling over the heaped-up débris which he was no 
longer able to clear away when the hunger cramp gripped him again. 
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But now the brute love of life was strong in him, and fear, the fear 
of a death not planned for, lent him strength to straighten up and 
run. Twice, thrice, he dashed blindly into the side walls of the 
narrow outlet, striving madly to get the line of direction; then the 
earth quaked and a hundred clenched fists beat him down. 


It was a bright winter day in Bull Creek Gulch, and the snow 
at the head of the pass had not proved deep enough to discourage 
the three men and the loaded burro picking their way down the 
unbroken trail. 

When Kilgore’s dump and cabin came in sight, one of the men 
pointed them out. 

“That’s the one-man outfit I was tellin’ y’u about,” he said,— 
‘the nigh-sighted feller. Wonder if he’s struck it rich yet?” 

The question answered itself in a way, when they came to the 
toe of the dump. Its outer layer was ore; good, clean ore, and 
some of it rich enough to show the precious metal in grains and 
fine-lined streakings. 

They examined it, open-mouthed, and one of the three found 
voice. 

“Great Joash! what in thunder is he throwin’ that stuff away 
for? He must be plum’ locoed! Why, say, boys, there’s money 
enough right yere on this dump to buy out the Molly Murphy— 
with the mill throwed in!” 

“‘Telephome wires, too, by gravy!’ said the jack-driving member 
of the trio, pointing to Kilgore’s guide-line. 

Curiosity opened the door of the cabin first, and when the cold 
hearth, the empty meal-bag, and the tumbled bunk hinted at dis- 
aster, climbed the path to the tunnel. There were candle-ends in 
the box under the timbering, and the explorers provided them- 
selves with light and went softly into the depths. 

They found Kilgore as the clenched and beating fists had left 
him,—sprawled upon his face a few feet from the heading, with 
the wealth of a new Golconda half burying and holding him down. 
The stranger who had broken bread with the dead man stooped 
and tried to lift one of the out-flung arms. 

“The Lord on’y knows how long ago it was,” he commented. 
“Looks like he was froze that-away.”’ 

- “But how on top of earth——”’ began the jack-driver. 

The prospector cleared the air of the little mystery in a word. 

“T was tellin’ y’u he was nigh-sighted. I reckon it was a heap 
worse’n that—he was going blind, right then. When he found 
it out—and I shouldn’t wonder if I was the one that told him—he 
strung them wires to keep from gettin’ lost, and jest kep’on drillin’ 
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and shootin’ in the dark. Which the same is about the sandiest 
thing I ever run up ag’inst, by gum!” 

One of the three was a man of many aliases, who had looked 
upon death of his own making more times than he cared to recall. 
But his voice shook when he said: 

“Yes, but that ain’t what gets next to me. Here he was, pickin’ 
away in the dark, and, ez y’u might say, plum rollin’ rich in this 
yere stuff, and he never knowed it! Ain’t that hell and repeat?” 


$ 
TO A WOODLAND VIOLET 


BY CLARENCE URMY 
Ca Fairy-face, I found you where the redwood forests 
rise, 
So my fancy hailed and crowned you “ Dryad of the Sun- 
down Skies.” 


Convent-like the tall ferns walled you like a lovely cloistered nun, 
So I knelt down close and called you ‘Little Sister to the Sun.” 


Vision-like the mosses framed you, like a sudden star your birth, 
So I thought awhile and named you “ Bit-o’-Dreamland, dropped 
to earth.” 


Bit-o’-Dreamland, Sister, Dryad, names which you may say are 
wrong, i 
Yet what pleasure Joy and I had, singing you this little song! 


$ 
TWO COUNSELLORS 


BY DORA READ GOODALE 


COBWEB on life’s Alpine slope 
A Man’s sunward path appears: 
Youth cries: ‘Take counsel of your hope!” 
Age whispers: “ Heed your fears!” 


$ 


Because a lady knits her brows she is not necessarily fond of 
fancy work. 
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THE FATE OF ALVARA 
By Elliote Flower 


Author of Delightful Dodd,”’ ** The Best Policy,” Ete. 


into the mountains to search for a lost cow, and they did not 

return. Where the search would lead them could not be 
foretold, and it might be difficult bringing the cow back, so Senora 
Maria Alvara and her daughter Beatriz did not begin to worry un- 
til night fell. Pedro would not willingly keep the little Pedro out 
that late. 

“It is the work of Gaspar Bernaldez,” said the elder woman, 
bitterly. 

There was nothing that she and her daughter could do. It would 
be folly for them to attempt to follow alone into the mountains 
in the night, and the nearest neighbors were many miles away. 
So they watched and waited until the suspense became unbearable. 

It was nearly morning when the senora, saying nothing, went 
to the barn, and presently returned with a saddled pony. 

“Ride to Carlos Fonseca,” she said to her daughter. “If I 
should go, murder would follow, for he knows the story well. But 
he will stay his hand for you, and there must be no trouble. The 
search is what I want.” 

The senorita rode fast. A dreadful fear clutched at her heart, 
but she knew she had need of all her self-possession, for Carlos 
was a man to act hastily in such a matter and would not be easily 
controlled. 

“TI will ride to Bernaldez,’’ he declared, as he brought out his 
horse. 

“There is the search first,’ she insisted. “Many things may 
happen in the mountains, and it may be that Bernaldez is ignorant.” 

“T shall know,” he said. 

“There would be the shooting first, and you would seek to know 
afterward,” she told him. “If he has done this thing, he shall 
answer for it, but to shoot without the proof would be only to make 
more trouble for us all. There is the law. It helps us little, but 


it threatens us much.’ 
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[" the early morning Pedro Alvara and the little Pedro went 
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Fear for him had much to do with her firmness—not fear of 
bodily harm, but fear of what the law might do. The law gave 
little heed to much that happened in Tres Posos Valley, high in 
the mountains of Lower California, but a man might not kill ex- 
cept in self-defense, or, possibly, to avenge the clearly-proved 
murder of one near to him. | 

‘‘Have we not trouble enough already?” she asked as a clinch- 
ing argument. ‘When there is proof, he shall answer—to you, if 
you wish.” 

“It is a promise?” he asked. 

“It is a promise,’ she said. ‘When there is no doubt that he 
has killed, you shall be free to do with him as you wish.” 

She said “when” instead of “‘if,’”? for, in her own mind, there 
was little doubt, but there must be proof to satisfy others. If her 
father was dead, there was all the more reason why her lover should 
not act recklessly and with danger to himself: there must be justi- 
fication for what he might do. 

But proof that would justify was strangely lacking. For a week 
the men who had gathered from up and down the valley searched 
the mountains without finding a trace of Pedro Alvara and the 
little Pedro, his son. This was unexpected. It was a difficult 
country to search, wild and rugged, with ravines and ridges and 
rocks and much of the wiry sage, but all had believed that some 
trace of the missing ones would be found. And there was noth- 
ing—nothing upon which to base even a surmise. Yet, in the 
face of this disappointment, so totally contrary to her expecta- 
tions, Beatriz held Carlos to his promise. 

The searchers gave up and returned to their homes, Gaspar 
Bernaldez with them. Bernaldez had been only a perfunctory 
searcher at best. He acted like one who had no great interest in the 
matter and no desire to act the hypocrite: as if he came from a 
sense of duty to join with others of the valley in anything that so 
deeply concerned them. As the story of his trouble with Alvara 
was partly known, this did not seem unnatural. That trouble 
might also explain why he did not go near the Alvara home, why 
he avoided Carlos, and why he alone was always armed while search- 
ing. This, too, when a missing buckle compelled him to go to the 

trouble of tying his cartridge-belt with a piece of string. 
But, if Gaspar Bernaldez avoided them, there was no reason 
that Senora Alvara could see why she should avoid him. She, like 
her daughter, feared to send Carlos to him, but she was not afraid to 
go herself. She found him putting a new buckle on his cartridge- 
belt. 
“Where is my Pedro?”’ she demanded, 
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‘How should I know?” he retorted sullenly. 

“How should you know!” she exclaimed shrilly. ‘Have you 
not been trying to take the ranch from him? Have you not quar- 
reled and followed? Have you not threatened?” 

“The ranch should be mine,” he said. 

“And why?” she demanded. ‘Was it not bought with good 
money? Has not my Pedro worked it these many years and made 
it what it is? Has he not the papers to prove that it is his?” 

“It was my father’s,” persisted Bernaldez doggedly. ‘It should 
have been kept, and I would buy it back.” 

“You buy!” she cried. ‘And how would you buy—you who 
have done no work in years and even now live on what your mother 
earns, like a helpless baby! You would have had him give you the 
ranch and wait for the pay to come out of what you made from 
it—you who never made anything by work and would sit in the 
shadow of the house and try to make money out of it by the work 
of others. It would be a fine thing to let you have it, even if we 
wanted to sell. But your anger has been great, and twice I have 
seen you when you would have killed, if you dared. What have 
you done with my Pedro?” 

“I know nothing of him.” 

“It is a lie!” she said fiercely, “and the curse of the liar and the 
murderer will fallon you. I shall watch, and I shall see.” 

“I know nothing,” he repeated. ‘“‘He mocked me when I would 
have back my father’s ranch, but I know nothing.” 

Senora Alvara had expected no other outcome of the interview, 
but it had been necessary for her own peace of mind that she should 
do this much. Bernaldez was a man past middle age, so utterly 
worthless that he was content to live, without work, on the bounty 
of his aged mother. She managed the ranch, worked industriously 
herself, and employed a man to do what her son should have done. 
His father had had title to more land than he could use, and had 
sold that which now comprised the Alvara ranch. Had his son 
shown anything of industry and ability, this land would have 
gone to him, but he was so notoriously lazy and unfit that the father 
had deemed it wiser tc sell than to permit him to sacrifice it to his 
general indolence and shiftlessness. The son, however, had per- 
sisted in considering the Alvaras as interlopers, and, after his 
father’s death, he had made persistent efforts to recover the land— 
first by threats, and then by all sorts of impractical propositions 
that involved some sort of ultimate, but no immediate, payment. 
Out of this there had grown much bitterness on both sides. So per- 
sistent was Bernaldez that his efforts became nothing short of per- 
secution, and, as he was known to be vindictive and unscrupulous, 
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the resulting quarrels had greatly worried Alvara’s wife and 
daughter. 

Of the details of the trouble the others in the valley, with the 
exception of Carlos, knew little—only that, as a result of some dis- 
agreement, the two were on unfriendly terms. So, while they had 
no love for the worthless one, they were not prepared to convict 
him of murder on the mere evidence of a mysterious disappearance, 
and an unjustifiable killing was the one thing for which, according to 
both the written and the unwritten law, a man would have to answer 
promptly. Possibly, in spite of this, Senora Alvara would now have 
been willing to leave the matter to the quick and deep passion of 
Carlos, but her daughter would not agree. There must be justi- 
fication that could be proved. 

“When we know,” she said always, and she restrained him 
through the very love that impelled him to act. 

Senora Alvara secured a man to do the work that her husband 
had formerly done, and the work of the ranch was continued as be- 
fore. If Bernaldez had expected her, being thus left, to sell and 
move away, he made no sign. Owing to its inaccessibility, oppor- 
tunities to sell Tres Posos Valley land are few, and cash sales are 
almost unknown, so it might easily happen that his would be the 
only offer. Possibly this is why the senora and her daughter de- 
cided to remain. ; 

“There is a curse on the place,” was Bernaldez’ comment when 
the news reached him. “Evil lies there.” 

This was recalled when two of the Alvara cows, straying away, 
fell from a bluff and were killed. The senora and her daughter were 
of the opinion that the cows must have been driven over the bluff, 
but there is much of superstition in the Mexican, and the disap- 
pearance of father and son had been so mysteriously complete that 
the minds of many were ready for a more awe-inspiring expla- 
nation. Then followed many unaccountable disasters: something 
was always going wrong at the Alvara ranch. Cows wandered 
away and were lost; at night they would occasionally become such 
a prey to fright that they would hurl themselves against the barb- 
wire fence that inclosed their night pasture; a rock crashed down 
on, and wrecked, a buckboard. _So closely did misfortune pursue 
the Alvaras that the man they had engaged left them, piously crossing 
himself as he did so. Another came, anc he also left in a short time. 
He said that a spirit of evil rested on the place. 

All this had its effect upon Senora Alvara. She had stood 
bravely against the shock of the first, most serious, blow, but this 
continuance of evil destroyed her nerve: all she wanted was peace, 
only peace. The loss of husband and son had been hard enough; 
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but this constant and losing fight against the unseen was over- 
whelming. Whether it was man or devil that thus harassed them, 
she felt unequal to a longer contest: her spirit was gone and she 
was afraid. Then, too, the superstition of the others made them 
slow to speak of their troubles, and they endured much in silence. 

“Some day,’? mumbled the senora, now grown haggard through 
fear and worry, “‘it will not be the cows, but the people who own 
the cows; it will not be the buckboard, but those who ride in it. 
Let us go where there is peace.” 

It was only a little after this that Carlos found a scrap of paper 
slipped under the door of his cabin one morning. On it was writ- 
ten, ‘Follow first.”” The writing he knew, but of the meaning of 
the message he was uncertain. He rode at once to the Alvara 
ranch, and found it deserted by all save a man from far down the 
valley, who was taking away the cattle that had been quietly 
sold to him. Senora Alvara and her daughter had left the night 
before, and Beatriz must have stopped to slip the note under the 
door of his cabin as they drove past. 

“Follow first.”” His impulse was to go at once in search of Gas- 
par Bernaldez. Much that had happened had been kept from him, 
lest his temper should put him beyond control, but he knew enough 
to make him attribute this desertion to the evil work of the man 
who had so long coveted their property. Beatriz knew this; she 
knew what his first thought would be, and so she had said, “Follow 
first.’”” He must see her before he acted. And he bitterly told him- 
self that, after seeing her, he would do nothing. She would hold 
him to his promise. But she had said, ‘Follow first,’”’ and he followed. 
What arguments he used with her and what arguments she used 
with him may not be known, but they returned together and went 
to his ranch, giving no heed to the one abandoned. After her father’s 
disappearance, he had wanted to marry her and take her to his own 
ranch, but she had refused to leave her mother at that time. Then 
he had offered to marry her, give up his own ranch, and take the 
management of hers, but she had refused to consent to the sacrifice. 
There was then no thought of abandoning the Alvara ranch. Now, 
however, the ranch was abandoned, and Beatriz had returned with 
Carlos as his wife. Others in the valley marvelled that he did noth- 
ing, even when Gaspar Bernaldez took possession of the property. 
So far as Carlos was concerned, it was as if no such ranch existed, 
and the others held the affair to be no concern of theirs. 

Yet there was that about Carlos that made one think of a leashed 
hound. He looked often in the direction in which the ranch lay, and 
he scowled and talked fiercely to himself. He seemed ever strain- 
ing at the leash that held him, but it had the strength needed, al- 
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though woven wholly of affection. His wife, knowing his nature, 
watched him anxiously. 

“What would you do?” she asked one day. “Have we not 
enough here?” 

“It is your mother’s,” he replied, meaning the other ranch. 

“She asks only peace,” she said, ‘‘and it is not there. Of all Tres 
Posos that is for her the only place, and she dares not go there. So 
she stays away. Until her fear is gone, it is better so.” 

“But it is bitter to know that he is there,”’ he persisted. “If she 
would come, I would drive him out.” 

“‘Would it be better than it was before?” she asked.. ‘‘Is she not 
as afraid now as she was then? There has been trouble enough, 
and she seeks only to escape more. So also do I. And you have 
promised.” 

“She shall yet have it without fear,” he declared. “I know’— 

“You know what you think,” she interrupted. ‘When you do 
know”’— 

“When I do know?” he repeated inquiringly, as she paused. 

She waved her arms toward the south, where the ranch lay. 

“You have my promise,” she said, “‘as I have yours.” 

Thus unsatisfactorily all such discussions ended. And he knew 
that she was wise, for, as matters stood, only ill could come of such a 
settlement as would be possible between him and Bernaldez. It was 
not alone that Bernaldez was in possession of the ranch, now claim- 
ing to have had some agreement with the missing Alvara; that was 
a great aggravation, but behind it lay something more serious— 
something suspected and of which there was no proof. And because 
of this element of doubt, that forbade him to act, Senora Alvara 
was practically a fugitive from her own home, working for small 
wages in a town on the other side of the border line between Mexico 
and the United States. Without her codperation, he was not even 
free to take the minor satisfaction of ousting Bernaldez, and her 
coéperation could not be secured. 

“Let me alone,” she had pleaded. ‘I am tired and afraid. Only 
let me alone.” 

At first he had hoped to gain the knowledge—absolute, incon- 
trovertible knowledge—that would satisfy the valley and even the 
authorities. Not that it ever occurred to him to appeal to the au- 
thorities, but this knowledge would be his justification if they ever 
came to him, and this knowledge would release him under his wife’s 
promise. But the hope of solving the mystery of the Alvara disap- 
pearance and thus reaching Bernaldez, gradually died out. He 
was still watchfully alert when in the mountains; he still scrutinized 
closely every inch of ground over which he passed; he still in- 
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vestigated every hidden recess that he came across; he still went 
carefully through the sage; but that was because it had become a 
matter of habit. Anything unusual would catch his eye instantly, 
and he would investigate, but only because it had become second 
nature for him to do so. 

Thus perfunctorily searching one day, he found what he sought. 
It was over the top of the mountain ridge, on the slope toward the 
desert. There was not much—mostly bones, some fragments of ap- 
parel that had withstood the action of the elements, and a buckle. 
The discovery was so sudden and unexpected that he stood appalled 
fora moment. At last, beyond the possibility of a doubt, he knew 
the fate of Alvara and the little Pedro. The fragments of apparel 
gave sufficient evidence of identity, and there was the buckle. He 
picked up the buckle. There was something of fierce joy in his face 
as he examined it and slipped it into his pocket. 

“Tt is the buckle that Bernaldez lost,” he muttered. ‘In all the 
valley there has been no other of that strange pattern.” 

Every other emotion gave place to the thought that Bernaldez 
was now at his mercy, that he was released from his promise to his 
wife, that the attitude of her mother no longer mattered, that he had 
his wife’s promise to leave all to him. 

It was evening when he reached home, and he went about his 
customary work without a word of his discovery. His first impulse 
had been to go direct to Bernaldez, but this was too big a thing to 
be settled hastily: he had been waiting for it so long, he had been 
so often disappointed, that he must have time to think, to plan, to 
give himself the joy of anticipation. This was the culmination of 
a great purpose and not at all in the nature of a momentary passion. 
Something of the unrelenting, irresistible deliberateness of fate had 
possession of him: he would move slowly, quietly, unexcitedly, but 
there should be no escape. 

“You will go to Campo in the morning,’ he told his wife. 

“‘T will be ready,” she said, “‘ but why do we go to Campo ?” 

“We do not go,” he returned; ‘“‘you alone go.” 

She looked at him in surprise, and she saw in his face some- 
thing that made her anxious. 

“Why?” she asked. 

“In the morning you shall know,’ he answered. 

Again she looked at him, but she askec no more questions. 
There was a sternness that she had never seen before. 

He sat late under the stars that night, and answered impatiently 
when she spoke to him, as if the interruption interfered with 
some great plan he was making. He was serious, silent, abstracted. 
In the morning, when the horses and buckboard were ready for 
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her, he still had the air of one upon whom a great responsibility 
rested. So unusual was his manner, so stern his face, that she feared 
to ask questions, even when he helped her to the seat of the buck- 
board. 

“From Campo,’ he said, when all was ready, “there is the stage. 
Tell your mother the ranch is hers, without fear.’ 

“Carlos!’”’ she cried. 

“Bernaldez,”’ he continued quietly, ‘‘will have no further need 
of it.” 

“You have not killed——” 

“I have done nothing,” he interrupted, ‘but I know and I 
have proof. She will come with you and will not be again dis- 
turbed.”’ 

“TI will wait,” she said. “I am afraid. How can I know 
what——” 

So suddenly and fiercely his eyes blazed that she stopped, 
frightened. 

“He answers to me!” he cried. ‘I have your promise. For you 
there is nothing but to go to Campo and there take the stage.” 
Then he added more quietly, ‘There will be no trouble, but the 
ranch is for your mother when she comes. Go now.” 

She drove away, afraid to go and still more afraid to remain in 
the face of hiscommand. It was seldom that his wishes took the form 
of commands, but she obeyed always when they did, and his eye, 
tone and manner showed that this was the time of all others to bow 
to his will. 

When she had disappeared to the north, he put his rifle under 
his arm, and started on foot for the ranch where Bernaldez, with a 
few cows given him by his mother and such energy in other directions 
as his indolence would permit, was making a pretense of industry. 
There was the same deliberateness, the same air of unalterable pur- 
pose, that had marked him since his return from the mountain 
the previous evening. He neither hurried nor lagged. 

Bernaldez was taken unawares, and found himself covered 
before he really knew what had happened. 

“Drop the belt without so much as putting a finger on the gun,” 
ordered Carlos. 

The belt, containing cartridges and revolver, fell to the ground. 
Bernaldez was as white as his swarthy skin would permit, fearing to 
disobey and fearing that even obedience would not save him from 
death. He knew how Carlos regarded him. 

“There is a journey to be made,’”’ Carlos went on. ‘The way 
is long, so take of water and food what you can well carry.” 

“Where?” asked the frightened man. 
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“Be quick,” said Carlos, ignoring the question, ‘‘and remember 
that I am watching.” 

Under the watchful eye of Carlos, Bernaldez equipped himself 
with provision-bag and canteen, and the two started up the moun- 
tain ridge, Bernaldez leading as Carlos, from behind, directed. 
No word was spoken except as Bernaldez would try to swerve to 
one side or the other from the course and Carlos would gruffly hold 
him to the direction desired. Bernaldez soon knew where he was 
going, and a greater fear came into his heart as the truth was forced 
upon him. There was no path, so it was easy to change the direc- 
tion slightly without the appearance of any deliberate design. His 
first mistake was quite accidental; his second was to verify a sus- 
picion; after that he made these mistakes with the desperation of a 
man fighting against fate. But Carlos always called him back. 
They were going, in as straight a line as the nature of the country 
would allow, to the bones of Pedro and the little Pedro. 

Up, up they went, to the top of the long, uneven chain of hills 
and mountains that incloses the valley, and then the great desert 
stretched away before them to the east. Bernaldez was stagger- 
ing now, and even under that hot sun a cold sweat broke out on his 
forehead. He thought desperately of making a sudden dash—but 
where ? There was no shelter that he could reach that would be ma- 
terially helpful to an unarmed man. It might be better to take this 
chance than to be shot down in cold blood, but it might be he was 
wrong in his reading of Carlos’ purpose. If he could only know— 

“Would you kill me?” he asked suddenly. 

“Is it for a trip to hell that I had you take water and food?” 
retorted Carlos. 

After that, Bernaldez regained a little of his confidence. He 
had forgotten the food and water slung from his shoulders, but surely 
there was evidence that his immediate death was not a part of the 
plan. He walked with firmer step now, and even found it possible 
to think connectedly and to do a little planning himself. 

Down the steep, rugged descent to the desert they went direct 
to the place where Alvara and his little son had been left long before. 

“Stop here!’ commanded Carlos suddenly, and he pointed to 
what lay almost at Bernaldez’ feet. “I wanted you to know why I 
have done this, and that I have waited for proof of what I always 
knew.” 

Bernaldez controlled himself with an effort. Vicious and un- 
scrupulous, but still superstitious, he had never dared to revisit 
this spot. But his plight was desperate now. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

There was an ominous click. 


362 Sparks 

“You coward! you snake! you devil! you fool!’”’ roared Carlos 
in a frenzy of rage. ‘“‘Do you think to make an ass of me with your 
play-acting! From here, where you left them, I ought to send you 
to hell without waiting.” 

“I didn’t kill them,” protested Bernaldez, quickly changing his 
tactics. “I didn’t know. You have no right to accuse me. There 
is no proof. How should I know, until I looked more closely——”’ 

The words died away on his lips as his fascinated gaze rested on 
a buckle that Carlos had taken from his pocket and was holding up 
before him. Bernaldez trembled and spoke no more. 

“Listen,” said Carlos, as he dropped the buckle back into his 
pocket that he might be the more ready with his gun. “This way you 
came once, and went back. Now you do not goback. Up and down 
the valley flies the news of what you have done, and death lies surely 
behind you. Before you lies the desert. It may be that you can 
find safety there; it may be that you will suffer worse than death and 
yet live; it may be that you will die of thirst and your body will 
shrivel in the sun. You will go beyond reach of a rifle-bullet straight 
into the desert, and then you may choose your course. To the east 
there is great distance of sand and sun and the bones of many who 
have gone before you; to the south there is Los Concitillos and the 
overhanging bluffs to hold you to the desert like a prison wall; to 
the north it will be far before you dare leave the sand, for there is 
water only where men live and wait and watch for him who killed 
Alvara and the little Pedro. These are the chances that are yours.” 

Carlos sat down on a rock, his gun across his knees, and mo- 
tioned Bernaldez toward the desert. There was nothing more to 
be said, nothing more to be done. His face showed a determination 
as unalterable, as inexorable, as pitiless, as fate itself. 

Slowly Bernaldez went down the descent, slowly he made his 
way among the little foothills, slowly he plodded on over the hot 
sand, while Carlos, motionless, watched from the rock. 


+ 
SPARKS 


Self-made men are inordinately vain of their job. 

Some men are sv polished that they positively look glassy. 
No man’s heart is permanently satisfied until his mind is. 
A man may be the Salt of the Earth, but most women prefer 


a dash of ginger in him. 
Minna Thomas Antrim. 


THE SUMMER GRASS- 
WIDOWER 


By Minna Thomas Antrim 


but half chronicled. After Mary and little Mary and little 

Johnnie have been safely transported to their appointed 
summer-home, what of our hero? Weeps he? Goes he hence 
straightway to his home to gaze sadly at rooms that ‘‘echo” no 
more with ‘childish laughter?” Tears he his locks, or heaps he 
ashes thereon? Not so. He goes as the crow flies—exactly where 
the,spirit moves him. Metaphorically he throws time to the dogs, 
and his chest expands with the joy of living. 

Meanwhile he tells himself that, having pleased his family, he 
has earned the right to please himself,—which means?——_ It de- 
pends upon the man. There is, as we all know, a very caddish sort 
of grass-widower who palms himself off as a bachelor and goes on 
his way callously, trampling down honor and boasting of ‘‘scalps.” 
With him we have nothing to do. Our sort is the man who is manly, 
and who is going to have a good time at no one’s expense save his 


own. 
$ 


Man is a lover of things edible, and so the grass-widower begins 
his good time by good breakfasting. He fortifies the ‘inner man” 
in so satisfying a manner that his countenance fairly beams, for he 
has eaten those things that his palate has long craved, things that 
they ‘never have at home.” 

His conscience gives him a little prick when he remembers why 
his thrifty Mary does not serve costly delicacies, fit only for a pluto- 
crat, to a family of seven. However, he has enjoyed his tidbit 
and thinks no more of its cost. The piper’s bills may be steep, but 
man usually pays ungrudgingly- 

Later he prowls around a bit, tubs luxuriously, and gets into 
togs fit for the possible company of ladies. Wicked man? Not so, 
mesdames! Who shall tell whom a lone man may run up against 
at near-by park, musical pavilion, or upon the outward-bound 


trolleys? Groves, parks, and roof-gardens are the happy hunting- 
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T* joys of the wifeless, childless summer-husband have been 
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grounds of the grass-widower in July and August. Without them 
he were indeed desolate. Club Land is dead, but the Open is alive 
and aglow with Welcome everywhere. 

Ofttimes our hero goes upon short itineraries alone. Oftener 
he joins another wifeless man, and they twain revel together in 
looking upon all sorts and conditions of men, and pretty girls,— 
especially pretty girls. There is no man who has a keener eye for 
a pretty girl than a man who has married one, unless possibly it 
might be the husband of a plain one. If a cat may look at a king 
blamelessly, a married man may look at a pretty maiden sans 
wrong. Anyhow, it is one of his favorite amusements when—semi- 
detached. 

Another joy of temporary widowerhood is a bid to the home of 
a chum whose family is still in town. It is upon such a gala occasion 
that he is at his best. The average peace-loving husband is usually 
self-conscious when his wife is present, especially if she is of a reticent 
nature. Dreading aftermaths, he is afraid of displeasing her as to 
the manner and matter of his discourse, but being unfettered he 
casts off self and—talks as his spirit prompts. His chum is de- 
lighted, after many days, to see his old friend again an individual. 
The guest’s joy is also great, for in spite of himself Mr. Man misses 
the accustomed rustle of petticoats, and hearing it in a friend’s 
house is both consoling and—enough. 


Week-ends are the red-letter times of the summer homer. His 
family being too far away, or transportation too expensive, he 
catches a four o’clock flyer for the nearest city by the sea on Saturday 
afternoon. He knows that he may have to sleep upon a piano or a 
billiard-table,—what matter? This but adds zest to his journey. 
The unexpected to man is always a joyous thing—if Sorrow is not 
train-bearer. So, shaven and shorn of care for the while, he joins 
the mighty caravan and betimes arrives. The ocean and the moon, 
to say nothing of music, sea-food, and beautiful women, make life 
almost a too perfect thing. 

Monday morning comes. Is he an unwilling pilgrim cityward? 
Not he. Refreshed, he goes back to work in order to secure the 
wherewithal for his family to do themselves proud, and him credit. 

Occasionally our man decides to do a little ‘‘chefing” at home. 
This usually strikes him when the funds are running low. He decides 
upon “plain steak,” and considers himself a Napoleon of finance 
when he has purchased provender for one meal at the cost of a similar 
festival at a fashionable restaurant. Let us see. The steak is as 
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thick as a slender roast. He decides to broil it in a pan. He does— 
not wisely, but too well. He lets it cook itself whilst he answers the 
clamoring ’phone. Jones and he covenant together to go out upon a 
motor trip an hour hence. When he hangs up the receiver, his 
nostrils are grievously offended. He sprints kitchenward. There 
is no steak. There is a cinder. Also there is no pan. Our hero 
uses strenuosities of expression, and goes steakless the while. 
That night Jones wonders why his companion eats so ravenously. 
Politeness forbids comment; nevertheless Jones wonders. The 
joys of home cooking are honored in the breach henceforth by our 
friend. At the worst, while the lunch-counter flourishes, no man 
need cook, decides he. 


To a grass-widower, next in companionableness to the cheerful 
clock, comes a good leakless hose. What is the natural impulse 
of the home-coming man upon a torrid night? Exactly! To get the 
hose. What fun he gets out of it only another man of a similar 
mind can appreciate. How he delights in deluging the street before 
his own door, then before his neighbor’s on the right, then upon the 
left, and after them the deluge across the way, as far as his nozzle 
will reach. How he aches to sprinkle that silly spooning couple 
across the way, or would delight in sousing the girl’s too unmindful 
parents. 

Ever and anon he chuckles mirthfully. Ah! if he dared take off 
his shoes and socks and paddle around upon the wet pavement. 
He does not! What would Mary say, he wonders, and for her sake, 
and a little because he’d hate like sin to be caught red-handed or 
barefooted in so boyish an act, he keeps on his “tans.” Finally 
he unscrews his hose after a full hour’s dalliance. 

Is he a creature for commiseration, think ye, ye mournful-tidings 
bearers? If his days are days of labor, are not his nights nights 
of rest? He sleeps home, of course. Where? Oh, anywhere that 
there may bea breath of air. From the roof to the cellar he may 
“bunk,” and no one say him nay. If he is “doing a foolish thing,” 
it is his affair. That cold that he “might catch” will be his cold; 
therefore, pillows in glad hand, robed breezily, he wends his peace- 
ful way en route for comfort and the Land o’ Nod. 

Finally he is snoring, and—perchance dreams of Mary, or of 
Martha, or of that gold-laden ship that is soon coming in, or some 
other dream of the happy grass-widower. 


A DRINK FROM THE 
HASSAYAMPA 


By George Brydges Rodney 


but One and listened to him. The sun was dropping 
slowly behind the shoulder of the San Francisco peaks, 
and the cold mountain twilight—for it is cold there even in June— 


WwW sat upon the porch of the Biggest Liar in the Southwest 


was upon us. 
Conversation turned upon trout, whereon our host said much. 


“Do you know a man named Wilkinson on the Ouray Agency?” 
asked some one. 

“Don’t talk to me about Wilkinson,” the old man grunted out 
between puffs at his pipe. ‘Him an’ me camped three weeks once 
on the head-waters of the Hassayampa——” 


He fell into silence. 

“Well?” 

‘An’ anybody what ’s ever drunk the waters of the Hassayampa 
can’t tell the truth. 

“T never drunk the waters there,” he added hastily. ‘I had 
other stuff to drink; but Wilkinson, he must ’ve drunk a barrel— 
nigh foundered hisself. Don’t make no difference though; every- 
body believes him, an’ he tells ’em the wust kind o’ lies an’ says I 
said it. It ’s easier to push a needle through the eye of a camel than 
fur me to ’stablish a reputation while that outlaw ’s in the country. 
*Course I don’t mean to say that I ain’t fond of a joke, but I learned 
about two year ago that it don’t pay to stretch the truth to make 
one.” 

Somebody asked a question. ; 

“Course I ’ll tell ye.” His eyes twinkled as he looked at the 
group on the porch. ‘An’ this here ain’t a lie. It ’s the solemn 
truth, an’ it ’s got a moral that ye can see fur yerself. You know 
that timber-wolf skin that ’s on the dinin’-room floor? Well, just 
about five year ago I killed that wolf up on the Black Mesa, an’ I 
skinned him an’ brought it home. That night the ambulance came 
in, takin’ the new commandin’ officer from the railroad to Fort 
Jewell. There was quite a party of ’em an’ they was right hungry.” 
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Remembering his qualities as a host we one and all licked our 
lips, knowing what that party must have had. 

“He was a man I ’d knowed twenty-five year before, when he 
was a lieutenant, an’ we set up till midnight talkin’ over ole days 
when Grey Fox pushed the Apaches to the aidge o’ the mesa an’ 
made the country fit fur white men. While we was yarnin’ he seen 
that woilf-hide an’ he says: ‘Gum!’ he says, ‘where ’d you git that? 
I ’d like to git one just fur look’s sake.’ 

“ “You can often git ’em about here now,’ I says, unthinkin’ 
an’ meanin’ only to be polite. __ 

“*T *ll come up some day,—say, next Sunday,’—-says he, ‘an’ 
we ’ll go git some—you an’ me, hey?’ 

“Now, I ’m a ole man—seventy year an’ some days—an’ ain’t 
too fond o’ humpin’ over this mal pais; but I says, ‘ All right,’ an’ 
the major, he goes to bed. 

““Nex’ mornin’ I got up early ’tendin’ to go down to the creek 
to get some trout fur the ole man. When I started out o’ the door, 
I tripped over that blamed hide an’ fell into a bucket o’ kindlin’ 
wood, an’ knocked enough skin off ’n my shins to make a second 
lieutenant o’ infantry. ‘Damn that hide!’ I says, an’ kicked it off 
’n the porch. When I come back it was just ’bout daylight, an’ that 
skin looked so natural lyin’ under a bush that blamed if it did n’t 
make me jump. That put the idee into my fool head; so I took the 
skin an’ cut a little saplin’ an’ stuck it in the ground just behind a 
big pine log. Then I took the skin an’ stretched it over the saplin’ 
so the line o’ the back just showed over the log. To make it look 
more natural, I sticks the nose an’ fore paws out beyond the end o’ 
the log an’ puts a dead chicken under the paws. When I gits back 
on the porch, blamed if I did n’t want to take a shot at it myself. 
But I did n’t. I went an’ knocked at the major’s door. 

“““ Who is it ?’ says he. 

“¢Me,’ says I, ‘an’ if you want to git a gray wolf come down 
quick,’ I says. 

““With that I hears the bed shake, an’ then he like to knocked 
the chiny ornaments off ’n the dinin’-room mantel jumpin’ out o’ 
bed. He was in his bare feet an’ he only had on some kin’ of a 
white shimmy thing that come down to his knees. Gosh! but he 
looked odd. 

“T shoved my 45:90 Winchester into his hand an’ says, ‘Come 
on; he’s after the chickens.’ 

“When the ole man seen that wolf’s back, he says, ‘Gad! man, 
he ’s as big as a’ ox!’ 

“ ‘Sneak down in the grass an’ shoot him in the back,’ says I. 

“T wish you could ’ve seen him. There was a heavy frost on 
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the grass an’ the ole man just wallered in it. By the time he ’d 
wriggled ten yards, his shimmy ’d worked up under his chin, an’ 
he looked like that picture from the Bible that ’s in the settin’- 
room—‘The Flight of Lot from Gommorry.’ 

“‘Bime-by he gets a good place an’ he says, ‘ How fur away is it, 
Jim?’ 

“ «Sixty yards,’ says I; ‘shoot, man, shoot!’ 

“With that she went off, an’ I seen the major stan’ up an’ pull 
down the tail o’ his shimmy, an’ look kin’ o’ funny. 

“*Dod blame it!’ says he; ‘look at that!’ 

‘The bullet just natchally throwed that skin two foot in the 
air. The ole man took one look at it an’ then looks at me. I was 
leanin’ up agin the porch post holdin’ my sides an’ gaspin’. 

“You got him,’ says I; ‘you got him first shot. You skinned 
him alive.’ 

“Got hell!’ says he. ‘Durn you an’ your fool jokes! I ’ll git 
square with you, Jim, if I got to lay fur you like twenty hens.’ 

“Then he went in the house. Was he mad? He was so blamed 
mad that he et four bony-tails fur trout an’ never noticed it. 

“While they was waitin’ fur the ambulance to come roun’, 
the ole lady was settin’ in the front room talkin’ to me. Bime-by 
she picks up a pack o’ cyards that was layin’ on the table—odd 
things they was. Made by the Injuns out o’ horse-hide scraped so 
blamed thin you could see through ’em an’ painted with colored 
earth. Ole Alchesay give ’em to me, an’ I valleyed ’em considerable 
’cause they ’re some skeerse nowadays. 

“I tole her they was a’ ole pack o’ Spanish cyards over two 
hundred year old, an’ that they was the only pack like that in the 
country. Then, aimin’ some at squarin’ myself with her on account 
o’ the major’s shootin’ trip in the mornin’, I says, ‘If you ’d like 
to have ’em, it ’ll be doin’ me a favor to take ’em. My house is so 
plum full of Injun things I ain’t got room to move about.’ 

“She jumps at it sudden, an’ she packs away them playin’- 
cyards in her side-pack quicker ’n an Apache ’d stow away hot 
bread, an’ that ’s some quick. 

“Then the ambulance come up an’ they all hit the trail, an’ 
the major kin’ o’ grins at me when I says, ‘How about the wolf- 
skin?’ 

““ “You keep that,’ says he, ‘to think o’ me on.’ 

“And I fergot all about it. 

“Now, here comes the wust part of it. About two year passed, 
an’ the ole man was made colonel o’ one o’ the new regiments an’ 
was moved east fur station. ’Course he stopped here when he went 
out. 
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“¢How about that wolf?’ suys I, meanin’ a joke. 

“He never said nothin’ an’ he would n’t even drink with me, 
so I knowed he had n’t fargot it. 

“Sometime after that I was east. Went to Chicago to see about 
sellin’ some cattle, an’ one day I seen in the paper that the colonel 
was stationed at Fort Sheridan, so I thinks to myself I ’ll just drap 
in on him. So I called him up on the telephone an’ says, ‘Colonel, 
the ole gray wolf ’s come to see you an’ wants to smoke the peace- 
pipe.’ 

““*Who is it?’ says he, kin’ o’ sharp. 

““* Member the gray wolf that you skinned alive at the first 
shot?’ I says. 

““*Good Lord!’ says he. ‘Come out, Jim, an’ we ’ll smoke that 
pipe over a drink.’ 

‘An’, bein’ a fool, I put on my war paint an’ packs myself in 
one o’ them short-waisted trolley-cyars, an’ they dumps me out at 
Sheridan. 

“The ole man shore done the best he could fur me. Besides 
smokin’ that peace-pipe an’ loadin’ me up with mint juleps till I 
was as full as a cornucopia, he puts me in the hands o’ some o’ the 
other officers, an’, as they was considerable fond o’ poker, bime-by 
it looked like I ’d leave that post with no more clothes ’n Moses had 
when Pharaoh’s daughter found him wrapped up in a bulrush. 

“All this time everybody was just as nice an’ square as ye find 
7em at army posts. 

“It warn’t till I ’d been there four days that I noticed that 
whenever I met any o’ the ladies o’ the garrison they ’d dodge an’ 
scurry fur cover worse ’n a skeered quail. When this ’d happened 
four or five times, I begun to think that somethin’ was up. So one 
night, when me an’ the cle man was settin’ in his den, I says, ‘ Look 
here, colonel, looks to me like I ’m about as popular here as a skunk 
at a church social. What ’s the matter?’ 

“All your imagination,’ says he. ‘Come into the drawin’- 
room where the ladies is.’ 

“There was about ten of ’em in there playin’ bridge, an’ the 
doctor’s wife had them durn horse-hide cyards in her grub-hooks 
an’ was askin’ questions about ’em. The ole lady turns to me an’ 
says, ‘Here ’s the very man who can tell you all about ’em.’ 

“With that they all fell foul o’ me. 

““*What are they?’ says one. 

“*Qh, how unique!’ says another. 

“*Where ’d you git ’em? Can you git me some like ’em?’ says 
a third. 

“T did n’t say nothin’; ’cause I remembered that I ’d told the 
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ole lady some kin’ of a lie about them cyards, an’ to save my life 1 
could n’t ’ve told what I did tell her, an’ I did n’t want to make 
myself out a liar before strangers, so I just kept my trap shut. 

“Tell ’em,’ said the colonel, edgin’ up to me. ‘It ’s all among 
friends, Jim. Tell ’em,’ he says. 

“T says nothin’, bein’ among strangers an’ bein’ some bashful. 

““*Go on,’ says he, ‘or I ’ll tell ’em myself.’ 

“Seemed to me like he was makin’ a mountain out of a mole- 
hill, but, bein’ as I was n’t particularly anxious to be proved a liar 
by the ole lady, I-says nothin’. 

“Go on, colonel,’ says one of ’em, squawkin’ out. 

“* Well, you all know that he give ’em to my wife,’ says he, 
‘an’ you ’ve all noticed that they ’re some peculiar in the materials 
what they ’re made of.’ 

““ «Oh, yes, yes,’ says they; ‘never seen anything like it.’ 

‘“‘*Maybe you don’t know that Jim there has lived among the 
Injuns fur thirty-five year, an’ he shore knows the Redskin natur. 
Tell ’em about the Stovel’s Ranch fight, Jim,’ says he. 

“ An’, bein’ a plum fool an’ thinkin’ in my fool heart that the ole 
man seein’ my bashfulness was tryin’ to help me out o’ my fix, I 
went ahead an’ told ’em an’ told it good. Man, you could ’ve seen 
ole man Stovel layin’ behind the ole ’dobie wall pumpin’ bullets at 
the Apaches, who had killed his wife out by the well, fifty yards 
from the house, an’ him tryin’ to git the body. ell you every 
hair on them women’s heads was standin’ up like a~porcupine- 
quill, an’ when I says, ‘but he never gits the body ’cause the Injuns 
carried it off,’ they was gaspin’ some. 

“* An’ that ’s where J come in,’ says the colonel. ‘Jim ’d been 
livin’ among them Injuns fur eight year. ’Course it was n’t his 
fault,’ says he, lyin’ artful like. ‘He was captured when he was a 
boy, so he did n’t know no better; but, when they carried off the 
body o’ that poor woman, poor ole Jim, he took an’ skinned her 
an’ made the skin up into them playin’-cyards, an’ he cuts off her 
long yellow hair,’ says he, weavin’ a sob into his voice, ‘an’ makes 
it up into this quirt,’ says he, producin’ one from behind his back. 

“*Poor ole Jim,’ says he. ‘I ’m sorry, ole man, this come out; 
but you ’ve got your pardon, an’ it ’s not certain you killed the woman 
anyhow.’ 

“Man! Man! Them women just natchally quit, an’ the colonel, 
he took one look at me where I ’d set down hard on the floor. 

““*Come on, Jim,’ says he; ‘we ’d better leave.’ 

“‘T was so durned mad I could n’t say a word; so I pulled out 
fur my bed, an’ I shore cusses the ole man. But the wust comes 
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the next mornin’, when I picks up the mornin’ paper and sees in 
black letters two inches high: 


‘CANNIBAL IN OUR MIDST 
AT FORT SHERIDAN.’ 


An’ there was a whole lot more of it. 

‘‘When I went down the officers’ line to the cyar—would you 
believe it?—every durned person cut me dead. The ole man come 
ridin’ up just as I got on the cyar, and yells after me, ‘Send me that 
wolf-skin, Jim. It ’ll look nice with the cyards an’ the quirt.’ 

“‘T was so blamed mad that I just jumped off the cyar an’ throwed 
a brick at him an’ hit his orderly.” 

There was a pause, ended by a glass being thrust under the old 
man’s nose. 

“Drink,” we said; ‘this is not from the Hassayampa. These 
be the waters of Truth.” 


$ 
I WANT TO GO HOME 


BY HAROLD CHILD 
| “rs to go home. 


I want to go home 
To the nest in the woods. 
I want the old things; 
The traps.in the brush, 
The open savannas, 
The pines and the brush; 
The hunt for bird eggs 
In the stumps and the brush. - 
I want the old friends— 
The ten-year-old friends 
George, John, Bill and Joe. 
I want to laugh, and cry, 
Be hungry and tired, 
Be coddled and scolded, 
In the same old way. 
I want the old sights. 
I want the old sounds. 
I want the old nights 
And the broad cheery hearth; 
And I want the old folks, 
By the broad clay hearth. 
Oh, I want it all— 
The old home; the old life. 


AN EGOIST ON “WEEDS” 
By Dr. Charles C. Abbott 


> 


vate me, and by so much am I nearer to nature and carry 

with me an uncontaminated self. It is everything to be 
natural, to let “yea” and “nay” stand for assent and denial 
without qualification. When the morning breeze cools my brow, I 
set about my day’s work saying ‘I am,” and mean it. When 
neighbors call such candor in question, they may be scrutinized to 
advantage. Because ‘‘ candor” is found only in the dictionary is 
not of itself proof that its significance is nil. We all have heard of 
lost arts, and surely some of them it would be profitable to regain. 

I have seen something of civilization and had a glimpse of sav- 
agery: the former is not all good nor the latter all bad. Each might 
learn of the other. A trace of the savage adds a dash of seasoning 
to the extreme of civilization. A modicum of advanced thought 
would prove profitable to the savage. Standing off, in the character 
of an independent ‘I am,” Isee much to admire whether I look to 
the right or to the left, to the extreme of culture or the extreme of 
ignorance. 

Here, then, is food for thought. I have been thinking and never 
again will I turn my back on the more nearly natural phases of hu- 
manity. It is glorious to crouch in a shady nook, these summer days, 
and show my teeth. My ineffectual bark is infinitely worse than 
my impossible bite. 

My daily comfort is in tending toward naturalism. It is a de- 
light to be, and not pleasant to pretend. He is least egoistic who is 
most so. A life centred in self develops fully, and such a life is of 
most use to the world at large. If all the flower’s energy is spent in 
perfume and color, what becomes of the matured seed that should 
be? We cannot bear fruit if there is not singleness of purpose. There 
are thousands of people who go about pitying everybody and help- 
ing no one. 

Here I am, tucked away among the weeds, idle as they are. Idle? 
There is not a plant about me but is busy with the stern facts of its 
existence, and I do not sit with folded hands. There is a pencil be- 
twixt thumb and fingers and I am thinking. Is this idleness? I 


cannot swing a sledge-hammer, but by gentler means perhaps may 
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shape a thought. If I do, I am happy and the world is not more 
miserable. 

Then there is the lost art of keeping one’s mouth shut. I am try- 
ing to rediscover it. I have no thought of crying my wares when I 
have strung odd thoughts upon an inky string. 

“Human weeds,” say you? Ah, well, what would the wayside 
be if there were never a weed to cover it! Thanks to the malevolence 
of language, we have all to rediscover the beauty of a weed. We 
cannot speak the word charitably. We pucker our lips and spit it 
out impatiently. Some one with a softer heart and harder head, 
called weeds, “‘ wild-flowers,” and by no more help than this slight 
change our attitude becomes more rational. There is magic in that 
sweet word “wild,” whether applied to flowers or to mankind. Call 
a meditative rambler, with note-book and pencil, a ‘“ wild-flower,”’ 
not a weed. You will feel better: so will he. 

Weeds proper, the weeds of the dictionary, always bear inspec- 
tion. Theirs is no rough-and-tumble make up. I can find as intri- 
cate structure, as delicate coloring, as spicy an odor, as the traveller 
can bring from the antipodes. We need to know them. Why so 
many are “born to blush unseen and waste their sweetness,” is be- 
cause we shun the desert air too sedulously: it is not a poison, but 
a balm. Walk up to a weed as if it were your best friend. It never 
proves your worst enemy. 

Weed or statelier growth, I find myself at home in this neglected 
nook. Though never gardened by fixed rules, Nature has not for- 
gotten to sow some seed, nor has the rain chanced to fall always be- 
yond its confines. It is wholesome here, there is no suggestiveness 
of perverted life—which is ever in the ascendency in a town. Here 
I can nurse my egoism until it overtops mountains, yet not be blinded 
to others’ egoism, which overtops my own. The world is wide and 
the sky too high to touch. 

It is the silent ego that is a force in Nature. It is at home with 
all human organs but the tongue. When it becomes noisy, turn a 
deaf ear; and above all, turn a deaf ear to your own shouting. If 
ever tired of hearing of yourself, you will know how weary are your 
neighbors. The sane egoist is not obtrusive. What he does concerns 
him alone. If he is not discovered through his work, let him be 
content to live unknown. Forced attention to one’s self leads to 
the discovery of a fraud. Awake to find yourself famous, if you 
can, but if such happening is not a veritable surprise, the fame will be 
as unsubstantial as a bubble. Scrutinized too closely, it will utterly 
disappear. 

I am a weed among weeds, perhaps, but thought loves the 
thythm of the passing breeze. Here I am really anchored to the 
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unyielding earth, yet swaying to and fro among the tree-tops. I 
have but to close my eyes to become oblivious to the gross and 
alive to the ethereal. The quaint notion of a soul ever at war with the 
body, now, is very natural. My ego grows impatient and I am 
envious of the over-drifting clouds. 

Better as it is. Nature designed men for men and it is nature 
thwarted when they make fools of themselves. Almost as bad is 
it never to break a path for yourself. It is so easy to think another’s 
thought that we shun the labor of thinking our own. So do we les- 
sen the world’s population by one, standing forever in vacated 
shoes. Some one I admire counts for one: why should not I? Alarm- 
ingly near the sublime is the ridiculous, but better to count a failure 
than to make no effort. Is it not to fall short when one is only known 
to his neighbors as their neighbor? 

Such a waste of time! How oftendo I hear these deprecatory 
words. It is not really so. I am wearing out a pencil. I am using 
up a note-book. I am endangering a new pocket-knife. This is 
encouraging to more than one artisan. It is meritorious to give en- 
couragement, and in due time I must refurnish myself with simple 
needs. If I am not a producer, save of idle thoughts, I am at least 
a consumer, and sad the fate of the one without the other. There 
be those who are always serious and therein make a serious mistake. 
Happiness is no ignoble aim. It is said to be vain to pursue it. So 
it is, but it is not vain when happiness seeks you out. I invited it 
to sit beside me, here in the shade of briers and rank weeds, and 
it accepted. Nature fashioned them and her’s is no ’prentice hand. 
An honest weed is excellent company. Here I carry no burden 
but that of my thoughts. They never bear me down. Thinking 
is a pleasure, not a task. I leave to townsmen the solving of prob- 
lems. While they are grave, I am gay. Though the mad world 
slides to Sheol, I will keep on smiling. The wrinkles of a grin are 
less taxing than the furrows of a frown. 


A SOUTHERN DUSK 


BY HILTON R. GREER 
HE blue convolvulus of Day 
Has hid its honeyed heart away, 
And, jasmine-like, the yellow stars 


Cling to the Dusk’s dim trellis-bars, 


While, ghostly through the purple gloom, 
A moon-Magnolia bursts to bloom ! 
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THE LIGHTS OF 
STRATHMUIR 


By William MacLeod Raine 


of the redcoats hemmed me in, though, thanks to the 

mist, I was still free of them. Just below, in the valley, 
evening lights were beginning to gleam a welcome from a dozen 
farm-houses where stanch Elliotts and Nicksons lived. But the 
risk gave me pause. ’Twas here the soldiers would look first for 
Wat Elliott of Langmuir. 

The toss of a penny, the flip of a card, would have turned me. 
I stood in a swither ’twixt will and will-not. Should I break south 
and, if my luck held, bring up, a dripping sop, at Jack Headley’s 
in the chill fag-end of this hellish night? Or should I venture into 
the glen and lie snug and warm at Strathmuir? I would be safer 
legging it to Headley’s along the slushing moor, if one might mention 
safety in so precarious a case as mine. I would be a deal more 
comfortable toasting my shins before my uncle’s roaring fire and 
drinking a punch brewed by little Kate. 

The devil of it is I have an imagination that vaults. It pictured 
me lolling in the fire-glow like an old tabby, warmed through and 
through to a turn, while Katie’s bright eyes sparkled as I retailed 
the hazards of the game we had played and lost for the king across 
the water. Faith, Wat Elliott would be the hero of the hour, an 
Othello bronzed by a hundred grilling suns. So I conceived the 
part, and fell in love with it. I could see Gib’s leering eyes and 
hear his father’s smug pious phrases, the servants gaping open- 
mouthed while they waited on us, amazed to behold me so insouciant 
upon whose head a hundred pounds reward rested. But most it 
was Kate I saw, the child’s eager, shining face, and her lips half 
parted in a queer taking little stare she had. For lack of better 
she should be the Desdemona of the occasion. 

The sky was a sodden sieve and would be for hours. Darkness 
fell suddenly, and with the mirk came a beat of gusty rain against 
my face. I hesitated no longer. Strathmuir be it! 

But I had no mind to go blundering into the camp of an enemy. 


For all I knew a troop of redcoats might be quartered at the stead- 
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ing. So I came down the brae like a deer-stalker, climbed over 
the garden dike, and hugged the shadow of the birches. From 
here I reconnoitred. A fan-shaped shaft of light flared out from 
the nearest window, through which I could see a sight deucedly 
alluring to a poor, fly-by-night, hunted devil like myself. 

’Twas the picture of my imagination made real. There sat my 
nunky in the big arm-chair, as pious and conscientious an old hypo- 
crite as ever rejoiced in the eternal damnation of his fellow-men. 
On the settle hunkered that imp of mischief Gib, looking precisely 
as malicious as when I had last thrashed him for reasons good. 

But Kate—surely this lissom lass, with the dark, long- 
lashed eyes, was not little helter-skelter Kate who had waded bare- 
foot in the burn not four years ago. Yet I knew it must be, and 
instanter became eager to supply the missing figure in the snug 
picture I had drawn. I was convinced there was a chair of honor 
in the room Wat Elliott could fill to admiration. 

Upon the thought I slipped across the open to the kitchen 
door—and plumped into a pair of arms waiting for me. A deluge 
of good broad Scotch and an ungentle hand rang at my ears. 

“T’ll gar ye hang aboot this hoose after the servant lassies, 
my feckless mannie. Tak that—and that!” 

I laughed aloud in sweet relief. No redcoat this. My ringing 
ears could swear to both voice and hand as belonging to old Nance, 
my foster-mother. Agog with glee, I smacked the indignant dame 
a buss on the cheek. Round the ample waist I caught her and 
whirled her willy-nilly, sputtering wrathful protests, into the kitchen 
in a mad dance. While she stood gathering breath to do justice 
to her wrath, the moonlight shifted and fell full on my face. 

“Guid save us! it’s my laddie come hame, and all of us thinking 
you a stark corse on that waefu’ field! Blithe will the laird be to 
see you.” 

I had my own opinion about that. There was something about 
my uncle’s cold and calculating nature that gagged me whenever 
I tried to whip my lagging heart into a liking for him. With me 
out of the way he stood heir to my father’s estates. That his heart 
would leap with joy to see me sound and well was more than I could 
persuade myself. 

But the delight of Nance was not dubious. Tears were in her 
eyes and the hands that reached out for me trembled. 

“Where has my laddie been a’ these months?’ she reproached. 

I told her I had been hiding in the Highlands since Culloden, 
nursing a wound at the house of a kind-hearted Macdonald widow; 
that I had been recognized and hunted over the hills, skulking in 
the ‘bracken like a fox; that I had been taken and had broken 
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prison, though even now the troopers, eluded for the moment, were 
hot on my heels. 

“You will be famished, Wat.” 

“As a driven stirk,”? I nodded, for I had not eaten since the 
night before. 

Nance set food before me, and I vow the taste of that venison 
steak and of those scones is in my mouth to this day. While I was 
still eating, the old woman slipped out, and presently Kate stood 
in the door-way. No light was in the room save the glow of the 
fire, and I bulked merely a shadow in the flickering flame. She 
halted uncertainly, the least bit in the world apprehensive of she 
knew not what. Nance must have suggested a surprise, for the 
pulse beat like a fluttering butterfly in her brown throat. 

I was struck anew at the change in her. Where I had left an 
awkward child I found a woman extraordinarily taking, as lithely 
graceful as the doe I had startled in the heather earlier in the day. 
Small wonder I was mazed at the mass of dark rippling hair, the 
wonderful dusky eyes, the splendid poise of head, and all of them 
won without the loss of the boyish shyness that had made her, 
vivid as a flame, so good a comrade in her burn-paddling days. 

“What is it? Who is there?” she asked. 

I stepped into the shine of the fire. She gave a little cry and 
put her hand to the lintel to support herself. I noticed that the 
color had fled from her face. : 

“Wat!” she cried and her voice was a sob. ‘They told us you 
were——”’ The sentence died unfinished. 

A flood of triumphant vanity surged through me, for I had guessed 
in that instant of unconscious confession the secret she had died 
rather than let me know. I stepped forward with hands outstretched. 

“Yet I am alive to kiss and be kissed.” 

The blushes beat into her cheeks in waves. Instinctively she 
fell back. Never unconsenting eyes yielded themselves more 
plainly and reluctantly. I had no thought but to take what the 
gods offered so generously. Yet—explain it how you will—’twas her 
fingers my lips brushed, not her cheek. 

To women’s tender hands and hearts commend me when ad- 
versity stings. These two—Nance had slipped in again—were for 
making a hero of me by reason of my situation, I nothing loath 
believe me. The scratch on my arm was a thing to “Oh!” 
and ‘‘Deary me!” about. The tale of my hazards was an epic of 
romance that beggared Homer. You might have thought, to 
hear them talk, the prince sat snug at Windsor instead of being a 
skulking wanderer in the isles of the north, and that I was just the 
one man had put him there. 
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Came plump into this admiring chorus of ours a dissentient 
note. 

‘And didn’t I say our dear cheat-the-gibbet cousin would come 
sneaking back with his precious skin safe?” a cool, gibing voice 
demanded. 

I wheeled, as a horse answers the spur. But instantly my hand 
fell from the sword-hilt. It was Gib of course, lolling in the door- 
way, a sneer in the sulky, half-shut eyes. 

When I made proffer of my hand, he thrust his deep into his 
pockets. 

“Gib!” cried his sister, with a toasted face. 

“Then you were a true prophet of evil, cousin, for here’s the 
bad penny back to plague you,”’ I said lightly. 

“For long?”? he wanted to know, with a tilted lift of his eye- 
brows, and thereupon fished a placard from his pocket. “Your 
company is in such demand, I thought perhaps——” He handed 
me the paper, smiling maliciously. 

I shrugged, passing it to Kate. ‘‘The thing stares at me from 
every hamlet, devil take it. ’Tis no longer news to me that my 
eyes are steel-blue, that I stand six foot to the line, or that I possess 
great effrontery.”’ 

“‘ “A hundred pounds reward for the recapture of the notorious 
and desperate rebel Walter Gordon of Langmuir’!” the girl read 
aloud, then glanced through the rest of it with grave eyes. 

“Tf you weren’t an Elliott and my beloved coz to boot, here 
would be Fortune knocking at my door,” jeered Gib. ‘“‘Fegs! I 
should think your neck would ache in anticipation.” 

Anger flamed up in the leal girl like tow. ‘Shame, Gib, shame! . 
Here is our cousin in peril and you mock at him. You knew him 
to be alive and did not tell me. Have you no loyalty?” 

“Dead or alive, what matters it to you?” he growled sullenly. 
Always jealous of her liking for me, he was envious still. 

It chanced that my uncle was reading the story of the prodigal 
son when they took me to him. He put a finger in the place to look 
up absent-mindedly at us. I could see disappointment chase 
amazement across his face before his smile was in working order. 

“T am come for the fatted calf,’ I told him merrily. 

He had never liked me. My levity and folly had always appeared 
ill-timed to him, who never had a youth like other men. 

“Make not a mock of Scripture, nephew,’ were his first sour 
words to me; and hard on the heels of them came his formal con- 
gratulations at my escape. 

A fellow shuffled past with a log for the fire. 

“‘Egad, sir, I hope your felicitations are not premature. For 
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me, the sight of redcoats tires me. - The soldiers are thick as rowans 
in these hills.” 

Strathmuir fell to stroking his long beard. ‘‘ You must be careful, 
nephew, not to risk betrayal. I hear there is a reward—a hundred 
pounds, is it not?—on your head.” 

I happened to be looking past him at the great fire-place, and 
it stuck in my mind that the fellow pottering over it gave a start at 
the mention of the reward. But this did not trouble me, for the 
Elliotts hang together and in my kinsman’s house I need not fear 
a betrayal from his dependants. 

“If they should take me here, you would be implicated for har- 
boring a rebel, nunky,” I laughed. 

His restless hand stopped at his chin. ‘And that’s a thing to be 
thought of. Draw the blinds, Kate, and see that the doors are 
bolted. You’ll have to snatch a bite and be off, Walter.” 

Kate, half-way to the door, stopped in a flame. ‘Would you 
turn out your brother’s son on a night like this?” she cried. 

““Would I keep him here for the soldiers to take him?” he asked 
evenly. “The word of a servant to them——’” He stopped, 
his eyes travelling to the fellow at the fire. 

Smilingly my glance went that way too, but the smile froze on 
my face. I recognized that sinister countenance as belonging to 
Neil Nickson, once a herder of mine, but discharged by me for theft 
after the flogging he deserved. 

My troubled thoughts followed Nickson out of the room, and, 
when the other servants trooped in for prayers with no sign of him, 
I confess myself daunted. Yet surely he would never dare to betray 
me. The Elliotts would hang him to the nearest tree. 

Never had my uncle’s prayers been so wordy as on that night 
and to me his petitions reverted again and once again. 

“ . . Beexceeding merciful to this our kinsman in trouble. 
Bring “— to a sense of his unworthiness. If need be, chastise him 
with whips of scorpions = 

Faith, the whips of hunger and thirst and weariness and pain 
had flogged me for months. I could think of none I had not been 
lashed with save the hangman’s noose, and my uncle’s prayers 
might have spared me that. 

“ . . . Teach him that even in the valley of the shadow 
of death Thy rod and Thy staff will comfort him, that the destruction 
of his body is a little thing if his immortal soul ” 

The shadow of a suspicion rifted to my mind. Had.Strathmuir’s 
words about the reward been a covert hint to Nickson? Had there 
been in his solicitude an undercurrent of treachery? The thing 
was possible, and yet—surely he would never destroy me. Elliotts 
shoulder to shoulder, was the clan cry. 
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Still the voice droned on. Devil take his windiness, thought 
I, suddenly keen to be gone. Suspicions were alive in me and troop- 
ing through my mind. What a fool I had been to thrust my head 
into a trap! I would take to the heather again as soon as I could . 
decently make my farewells. 

A knock thundered at the door, and into the room poured a 
dozen redcoats. I leaped to my feet and had my sword out in a 
gliff. But when I saw myself outnumbered beyond hope, I had 
the sense to hand over my weapon to the captain with a smile as 
ready and as false as Strathmuir’s own. _ 

The officer was a ruddy-cheeked English lad, who shone as clean 
as if he had just come out from under a scrubbing-brush. In his 
elation at my capture his English phlegm melted. 

‘“‘Egad, you’re mine this time, my ranting Jacobite,” he cried 
excitedly, in his clipped Southern accent. ‘There will be no more 
talk about ‘Baby Gaston’ in the regiment. Gadzooks, no! It 
will be ‘Major Gaston’ after this take. Some of the graybeards 
are going to sit up when I march across the border with Elliott of 
Langmuir.” ; 

I took his measure on the spot, and set out instantly to gull 
the lad so that he would make a failure of it. 

““You have done what no campaigner of the lot has been able 
to do, and that is to lay Elliott of Langmuir by the heels. It takes 
no wise man to see that the wool is not to be drawn over your eyes,”’ 
I told him gravely, and followed it with other flatteries as gross 
till I judged him hooked. 

He had a capacious appetite for such tid-bits, and I gorged the 
great gomeril till he swelled like a turkey-cock at my words. He 
thought he had found the man of all men who appreciated his wisdom. 
“And now, captain,’ I continued, “since you are gentleman 
as well as officer, I make bold to ask what one soldier may fairly 
ask of another. There are affairs to be arranged that I may never 
have another chance to settle. May I not have a minute alone 
with my kinsfolk in a corner of this room?” 

He hemmed and hawed, but in the end, perhaps because the 
grizzled sergeant undertook to oppose my request, bade me speak 
and be -hanged to me; he hoped he was gentleman enough to know 
another when he met one, even though I was a Scotchman and a 
cursed Jacobite to boot. 

I lost no time in beating about the bush, but told my uncle 
straightway that his man Nickson had sold me and that I expected 
him to get me out of the hands of the soldiers by hook or crook. 
Strathmuir stroked his long beard sadly and professed great concern 
at my predicament, but was quite unable to see how he could help 
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me materially. Yet aught he could do consistent with his duty he 
would of course hazard. He offered to speak to the captain and 
request him as a special favor to treat me with all gentleness. 

I looked at him with a smiling scorn out of the corner of my eye. 

“You will ask him to see me hanged as gently as may be?” I 
fleered. ‘‘No,no, Strathmuir! I will seek even less of you, and that 
is to get word to Will Elliott of the Craigs of the plight Iam in. But 
do not send Neil Nickson with the message,” I finished, with an 
edge to my voice, and looked him straight in the eye. 

Kate, whose white, woeful face had been knocking at my heart, 
broke in eagerly at the word. 

“Yes, yes! And the Elliott lads will rescue you from the soldiers, 
Wat.” 

But her father was of another mind. He deplored the blood- 
shed that must follow any attempt to rescue me from the troopers 
and reminded me that an attack on the king’s soldiers would be 
followed by stringent measures of retaliation. He thought it better 
I should stand my trial. 

Now, Strathmuir knew as well as I did that, even if my case 
had any merits,—and from a Whig point of view it had none,— 
they would not appear at the trial. A packed jury would sit in a 
box and listen to lying witnesses, after which they would vote 
“Guilty” asin duty bound, and Wat Elliott would be another acorn 
for the dule-tree. This I told him with heated point, but Strathmuir 
only shook his head portentously. I understood him to make answer 
that he would be blithe to serve me in any proper way, but he was 
no man of blood and he could not find it in accord with his conscience 
to lift his hand in such a matter. 

I think Kate here for the first time began to doubt her father. 
I never want a woman to look at me as she looked at him. 

“Are you going to let the head of the house be murdered and 
never lift a hand to save him?” she wanted to know. 

“‘T’ll get the best counsel in England to defend him.” 

“Defend him!” she scorned. ‘You know well the trial will 
be a farce. What right have the Englishers to judge an Elliott?” 
she cried stanchly, and, since she has a temper of her own, she told 
him the truth in choice phrases of honest Scots before flinging 
away from him indignantly. 

Strathmuir looked after his daughter with benignant pity. 

“*And sometimes Kate the curst,’’”’? he quoted from Will 
Shakespeare. For Strathmuir was a great reader. © 

“Whatever you make up your mind to do, don’t let your fond- 
ness for me fyle so grand a conscience as yours!”’ I told him scorn- 
fully. 
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““My conscience is answerable only to my God, Walter Elliott; 
and it is to be considered first,’”” he answered quietly and with 
dignity. 

Your thorough-going hypocrite must believe in himself at all 
hazards. He must be so false that even he never guesses what a 
knave he is. I make no doubt that Strathmuir justified himself 
by specious arguments for his treachery to me. 

I looked at him closely, my eyes reading him through and 
through. “I count you my murderer—no less. You may save 
my life by lifting a hand, and you do not do it. ’Fore God, man, 
can an Elliott be so base?” 

I turned from him, my heart in a flame of scorn. As I did so, I 
was aware of Gib standing beside me, a curious contemptuous grin 
on his sardonic face. Something bitter in his expression, some 
suggestion of repressed emotion, I could not quite make out. 

Kate came flying back, her sweet eyes full of trouble. ‘Oh, 
Wat, the doors are guarded. No one may go out,’’ she whispered 
me. 
I shrugged. “What must be must, dear lass.” 

Gib, at my elbow, murmured something about the Ardloch 
dule-tree. I flung him out of my way and strode to the English 
officer. 

“Ready, Captain Gaston, when you are,” I told him. 

“And that will be after my men have eaten, my debonair Jacobite. 
Unless this psalm-singing kinsman of yours wants to pay the aiders- 
and-abettors fine, egad! he had better set out a dinner fit for a 
king.” 

While the soldiers ate, Kate and I sat a little apart. It was a 
sad pleasure to me to feel myself in a kind of privacy with my little 
friend. Even Strathmuir, counting me a man as good as dead, 
respected my tacit desire. In such an hour the heart knows itself 
as perhaps it never has before. We sat hand in hand under cover 
of my cloak. It is sure that with eyes and lips we leaned in thought 
toward each other, caressed each the other with an infinite terder- 
ness. If tears touched her fine proud eyes, their inspiration was of 
nobility. The thoughts that moved us both were lifted ones. 
No need of words and phrases between us. If I died, ’twas for a 
cause, and one leal heart would always love my memory. If I 
lived, no seas were broad or deep enough to keep us two apart. In 
all the hubbub of the soldiers’ noisy dinner we sat in silence, heart 
speaking to heart. 

’Twas two hours later—in a black dripping night—that we 
made ready to leave. Gib I had not seen since I had flung him aside, 
but Strathmuir was on hand to speed me on my way to death with 
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consoling tags of Scripture. Nance and the other servants were 
wringing their hands and weeping, but Kate’s smile was steadfast 
and her bearing perfect, though she was white as death. There 
was a promise in her eyes I knew she would keep as long as life. 

The captain took the rcad to Ardloch. I rode behind a trooper, 
my arms strapped round his body. We sloshed along the black 
lane silently, save for the curse of a redcoat when his horse stumbled. 
The leaders were just coming up from the Ardloch burn to the famous 
old dule-tree where three highwaymen had been hanged, when I 
pricked up my ears at the sound of a whaup’s call. I had ridden 
on too many wild night raids with him not to know Will of the 
Craigs’ signal. I crouched low behind my man and waited for the 
attack. It came as we climbed the bank, so suddenly that resistance 
was impossible. Out of the gorse rose Elliotts by the score at the 
horses’ very heads and dragged the riders from their saddles. Scarce 
a blow was struck before the Southrons were trussed silently in the 
darkness, tight as good hemp rope would bind them. 

On Captain Gaston’s own horse I rode away, and in his uniform. 
At the cross-roads my rescuers scattered, each to reach his own 
home as soon as possible. One remained to guide me on my way 
as far as Dunsmuir Heights. The night was pit mirk, and I could 
make out only that he was a slight, wiry young man, scarce full 
grown. We had ridden far before I guessed who it was, for he 
received in silence my attempts at talk. 

At last he drew rein and pointed to the river below. ‘Follow 
the stream for ten miles till you come to Herriot’s ferry. He is a 
true man and will arrange you shipping for France.’”’ He wheeled 
his horse to ride away. 

““Gib, when a man wrongs another he must e’en admit it. Will 
you shake hands, lad?”’ I asked. 

He turned and thrust his white, passionate face into mine. 

“Never, not while there is breath in my body,’ he cried in a 
low voice shaking with bitterness. ‘I have always hated you, 
Walter Elliott, and I hate you now. Do you think I don’t know 
you’ve always scorned me, curse you, because you are strong and 
handsome and I am a crooked weakling? When you were a boy 
you fleered at me and now that you are a man you despise me. 
I saw it in your face to-night. Your gay laugh and your court 
manners have robbed me of my sister’s love. She always cared 
more for you than me. You'll break her heart and fling it back to 
her. She’s only a country wench, not good enough for gay Wat 
Elliott, God send his wicked soul to perdition.” 

I marvelled greatly at him. “If you thought all this, why did 
you save my life? For it must have been you that slipped down 
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the old yew tree outside ved s window and cried the gathering 
to the lads that rescued me.’ 

‘Because I would let no man say that a servant of my father 
had betrayed his guest, the man I hated.” 

My heart echoed to the pure nobility that had found lodgement 
in that misshapen body. He was no true son of that douce traitor 
Strathmuir, for he could love and he could hate and the call of 
honor sounded like a bell through all his burning passions. 

I uncovered my head to him. ‘ You have saved my life, Gilbert 
Elliott, though you hate me. Sir, you are a better gentleman than 
I. Yet you do me wrong, for I have disliked not you but the jealous 
temper in you. I cry pardon if my boyish folly has hurt you. As 
for your sister you are in wrong again. ’Tis true she loves me, but 
no more than I love her. When I return from France, it will be to 
wed Kate, who is my promised wife.” 

Gib’s big eyes stared at me out of a white, startled face. ‘Is 
that the truth, man?” 

And I answered, ‘It is the truth.” 
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A PRAYER IN PAIN 


BY EMILY SARGENT LEWIS 


I cannot suffer so and be Thy child; 
I am some brute thing, tortured, trapped and wild, 
Fighting the hands that would relieve its pain. 


ORD, I beseech Thee, not so sharp again ; 


I have known sorrow, Lord, and blessed Thy name, 
Standing upright, although I could not see 
Because of tears:—but still my soul was free,— 

No coward then, I merited no blame. 


But now, dear Lord, my weak flesh shames me s0, 
I pray Thee, ere from torture I grow dumb, 
Let Thy bright angel with the sharp sword come, 
To slay me and Pain’s demons at one blow. 


This ask I in His name who once did shrink, 
From that too bitter cup they made Him drink. 
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To be always a Girl—to have four personal instead of three part- 
nership letters before your name— to have no man’s rights piling up 
your wrongs. O joy! O blessedness! 

Never to have to ask a trousered creature if. you may go, or do, 
where or what you wish. Never to have to “kiss” the creature at 
the door, or “ welcome” it with a smile. To be no man’s slave. To 
have your own exclusive table. Your own personal chair, your own 

_virginal lamp in your own honorable room. Never to have to endure 
the odor of vile tobacco. To be obliged to study no man’s moods. 
Never to be deprived of woman’s time-honored right to the Last Word. 
To rule your own roost. To sleep with the windows up, or down, 
_as best suits you. To be a Sister to many and wife to none. To be 
a “good fellow” with your kinsmen. To wear the colors you like 
best. To be allowed to yell your head off at the Game, when your 


side wins, unchidden by husbandly Don’t.” O joy! O blessedness!  . 
To have a career. To live for your Art. To be a bachelor © 


girl, or a glorious New Woman. To be independent. To be free. 
To depend upon no mere man for your amusements. To see what 
plays you wish. To be equal to any emergency. To go about un- 
chaperoned, yet serene. To owe no escort taxes. To be able to 
look every man in the face. To look every woman in the face, and to 


look the husbandless future in the face unflinchingly. To have all - 


your time to yourself. Ojoy! O blessedness! 


Never to be humiliated by a young husband who loves you too 


little, or by an old husband who loves you too well. To be-your own 
mistress. To have’your wardrobe all to yourself; also the bureau 
drawers. Never to have your ears horrified by a collar-button- 


dropping man. Never to be charged with neglected duties. To | 


have your own spending money. Never to be scolded about bills. 
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To select your own books. To choose your own friends. | Not to be 
obliged to be in, or go when it suits you to neither. 
O blessedness! 

To have no noisy children to disturb you you are 
To have no squabbling. To have no muddy hands to wash, no 
soiled dresses to change hourly. Not to be “ Mother” to an army of 
Insurgents. To have a free foot. To be able to pack your suit-case, 
and go off to the shore in virgin peace, sans husband, sans children, 
_ and—sans end. _O joy! O blessedness! 

To have no “in-laws”—ye gods! only to think of it—to have no 
“in-laws, ”’ not one—not one. Never to have your scientific cooking 
odiously compared, nor your prinn sniffed at by a coldly critical 
man. To have nosisters-in-law to be “ hurt” at things you have said 
in all ignorance of your pain-giving power. Never to have a mothet- 

_in-law love you—bitterly. Ojoy! O blessedness! 

- Tobe able’to laugh with the matrons who laugh at your unmated 

estate, knowing in your heart that of the two conditions yours is the 
~ more blissful. Never to have to choose between “love and duty ” 
‘nor between being divorced and being old-fashioned. To have no 
badly concocted lies to find out. To have no “club” or “ sick friend ” 
fabrications to sift to the bottom. To be able to sleep the long sleep 
_ of the just, or to read until dawn, if the book is worth while—without, 
—a base call. Ojoy! O blessedness! 

‘ To look your worst without prying eyes, and candid tongue to tell 
you so. To be allowed to have fads. To ride hobbies. To “go 
in” for any sport you like. To slum, or chum, as you have a mind. 
- To use slang or to abuse it, as you happen to feel inclined. Not to 
_ be “called down” or “tripped up” concerning lapses in grammar or 
errors in dates. To meet man as:an equal upon his own ground. 
To make him sprint to keep ‘up with you. To show him no social 
fear and no business favor. ‘T'o teach him humility and that he is 
- not, nor ever. will be again, woman’s sole rock of defense. To let 
him know in your own person that there is one woman would rather 

be her own, than any man’s for life. Ojoy! O blessedness! 
’ Finally, to know that you are and will be the only original first and 
last bachelor girl in 7 own particular family. O joy! O bless- 


edness! 
Esmi Allison. 
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Oi ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
“All rights secured.” 
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He DopcGep 
Sar It is said of a noted Virginia judge that in a sini he liven came 
_ outahead. _ An incident of his childhood might go to prove this. | 
' “Well, Benny,” said his father when. the lad had been going to 
~ school about a month, “what did you learn to-day?” 
** About the mouse, father. ” 
“Spell Mouse!” his father asked. 
After a little pause Benny answered,—“ Father, I don” t pellene it 


was a mouse after all, it was a rat.” 
S. W. L. 
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A CONFESSION 
By Nathan Haskell Dole 
. [bear with me wheree’er I go 
_ The image of a Lady fair; 
°T is not my Wife’s; she does not know 
~ How much for that bright face I care. 
I often take it out and gaze 
In rapture on its perfect lines. . 
It has inspired my happiest lays; 
My Sun of Fortune in it shines! 


. O classic head ag fillet graced! 
_ Grecian nose, O dimpled chin! 
_ O lips so exquisitely traced! 

O silvery hair and polished skin! 


Yes, silvery hair, tho’ still so young 
And scarcely changed by lapse of Time :— 
This Maiden fair whose praise I’ve sung 
Beams on me from a treasured Dime! 


Many TRIALS 
Johnny had been fighting. His wie was telling him of the : 
evils of resorting to violence to obtain redress for a wrong. 
“T don’t care,” said Johnny, “he took my ball.” 
“Did yee try to get it from him peaceably ?”’ 
“Yes’m.’ 


“How many times did you try, Johnny ?”’ 
“T tried once, twice, _— and force; and I didn’t get the ball 


till the last trial.” \ 


Ed. M 
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The Making of a Man 


A Hint to the Poorly Paid 


Successful, valuable work, whether physical or mental, depends upon 
your thinker—your power to concentrate, and to act. 


A man succeeds in: measure as he is fitted for his work. 

Keen, active brain, and steady, reliable nerves to carry out its orders, 
depend upon the kind of food you eat. 

Literally millions of successful workers in all parts of the would 
have found by trial that 


is the perfect food that makes and keeps them sturdy, and ‘able to com- 
mand money, fame, and power. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason”’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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A Western CEREMONY 


In some parts of the West, no time is lost in the process of “giv- 
ing in marriage.” A couple once came before the Justice of the 
Peace: 

“Link,”. he said. They joined hands. 

“Have him ?” (to the —? 

Yep!” 

“Have her ?” (to the man.) 

“Yes.” 

“Married! Two dollars.” 

Alleyn Martin. 
e 


We charged Young Hopeful with cruelty to sibiaihs when he 
captured three fire-flies and held them clutched in a little hot fist. 
He eyed us with speechless reproach, then went his way to the chip- 
munk’s hole, down which he carefully poked his prizes. ‘ There,” 


he said in a tone of relief, ““ now you can see to go to bed! ” 
M. B. H. 


Gettinc ARouND A DIFFICULTY 

An instructor in a certain boys’ school is noted among his pupils 
for his difficult examination questions. One of the youthful stu-. 
dents after struggling over a particularly strenuous list of questions: 
in geography, came upon the following query, which completely 
‘stumped him. 

“Name twelve animals of the polar regions. ” 

The youngster scratched his head, thought hard for many minutes, 
and finally, under the spell of a sudden inspiration, wrote: 

“Six seals and six polar bears.” 

The professor was so pleased with his pupil’s cleverness that he 
marked his paper 100 per cent. 
Charles Hanson Towne. 
He Knew 

Ikey, Sr.‘ Vat would you do, ates if der vas a fire in der 
store ?” 

Ikey, Jr.—* Go get de insurance man.’ 
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The Delights of Happy Childhood 


Wouldn’t you be happy if you could have all you 
wanted of rlie daintiest and most delicious “goodie” you 
ever tasted, without having someone tell you, you 
mustn’t eat any more of it? That’s exactly what you 
can have when you eat 


<(Purfed) 


There is something about Quaker Rice that makes it decidedly differ- 
ent from the ordinary cereal—the more you eat of it, the more you want. 
Its dainty lightness, delicate flavor and delicious crispness make you marvel 
at the ingenuity that has transformed common rice into such a wholesome 
and appetizing food. 

Quaker Rice retains all of the goodness of the rice kernel, and by a 
special patented puffing process, cooks it thoroughly and adds to its pala- 


tableness, making it truly the delight of happy childhood. 
Quaker Rice should be heated for a minute in a ~—_ 
and then served with milk, cream or ——. 
find recipes on the package for making dain’ ty Quaker: Rice 
confections. Quaker Rice is so easily Sigested and so pure 
and wholesome, that the children can eat all of it they want. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10 cents the package. - 
Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. Address. Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Heattuy NERVES 


A young man strode into a doctor’s office anid’ explained his symp- 
toms after the manner of a millionaire. 

The doctor wrote two prescriptions, placed them in. an envelope 
and handed them to him, with instructions to have them filled at 
_once. As he turned to go out the young man asked how much the 

medicine would cost. 
“Oh, about two dollars, ” replied the doctor. 
To his astonishment, the young man asked for a loan of that 
amount. 
“Just let me have the envelope for a moment,” m» haid the doctor. 
Whereupon he took out one of the prescriptions and tore it into bits. 
“Why, what did you do that for?” inquired the young man. 
: “That one was for your nerves, ” the doctor answered, “and I see 
you need nothing for them.” 
Samuel L. Upson. 


CREDITABLE. 
By May Kelly 
“My dear, ” said he, “ you are superb! 
To any man a credit. 
You'll be the reigning belle to-night.” 
And kissed her as he said it. 


“My love, I’m glad you like my clothes. ” 
With beating heart she said it. 
“Because this party gown and wrap 
Are also to your credit!” 


e 
BEAMED Too Soon 
It fell to the lot of five-year-old Wallace Stewart, being the third 
son in rapid succession, to sift the family ashes, as his brothers had 
done before him. One morning the boy -was told by his beaming 
father that a baby had arrived the night before. Wallace also beamed, 
much to his parent’s gratification. 
“ And just think! it is our first little girl!” 
Wallace’s smile vanished and he scowled like a pirate. 
“A girl! !” as if it were the synonym forall that was opprobrious. 


“ Gee ! must I eit sift ashes ?” 
R. B. Sweezey. 
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’ The Mark of Closet Sanitation 


What disinfection means to the surgeon—what vaccination means to the public 
health—all that and more does the SY-CLO Closet mean to the sanitation of the home, 
The SY-CLO is more than the best closet—it is a wonderfully efficient and perpetual 
safeguard of health. 


Unlike the ordinary closet, the SY-CLO has a double cleaning action. Instead of bein 
er its bowl is instantly and completely emptied by a powerful — oul 
water from 


from below, and at the same time, thoroughly washed by a copious flush o 
above. The outlet of the SY-CLO closet is closed by a water seal of unusual depth that 
makes the escape of sewer gas impossible. ‘ 


Being of a single piece of hand moulded china, the SY-CLO is without crack, seam or 
crevice that might collect impurity and furnish a breeding place for germs of disease. 


The SY-CLO closet has no surface to chip off or crack, is not affected by acid, water, 
or wear, and with ordinary care, willoutlast the building in which it is installed. 


The name ‘*SY-CLO” on acloset guarantees that it is made under the direction 
and supervision of the Potteries Selling Company, of the best materials, and with the 
aid of the best engineering skill, and has the united endorsement of eighteen of the 


leading potteries of America. 


Booklet on ‘‘ Household Health” sent free if you mention 
the name of your plumber. . 


Lavatories of every size and design made of the same 
material as the SY-CLO Closets. 


POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 
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Aunt MaAry’s Guiorious FINIsH 

A dear old New England spinster, the embodiment of the timid 
- and shrinking, passed away at Carlsbad, where she had gone for her 
health. Her nearest kinsman, a nephew, ordered her body sent — 
back to be buried—as was her last wish—in the quiet little country 
churchyard. His surprise can be imagined, when, on opening the 
casket, he beheld, instead of the placid features of his aunt Mary, 
the majestic port of an English General in full regimentals, whom he 
remembered had chanced to die at the same time and place as his 
aunt. 

_ At once he cabled to the General's heirs conilitiiing the situation 
and requesting instructions. 

They came back as follows:—“ Give the General quiet funeral. 
Aunt Mary interred to-day with full military honors, six brass bands, 
saluting guns.” 
H. P. Hunter. 


THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 
By John L. Shroy 

I haven’t much faith in the man who complains 
Of the work he has chosen to do. 

He’s lazy, or else he’s deficient in brains, 
And—maybe—a hypocrite, too. 

He’s likely to cheat and he’s likely to rob; 

Away with the man who finds fault with his job. 


But give me the man with the sun in his face. 
And the shadows all dancing behind; 

Who can meet his reverses with calmness and grace, 
And never forgets to be kind; 

For whether he’s wielding a scepter or swab, 

I have faith in the man who’s in love with his job. 


Nor UNNATURAL | 
Sable: “Do you think your wife will be asked to address the 
meeting ?” 
Cable: “No; it won’t be necessary.” 
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Model 14, $1,750, with full equipment. 


N the development of the Rambler, while power, service and simplicity have 
been considered points of paramount importance, there has been no slight- 
ing of the minor details that mark the reliable automobile. 

An example of this is our safety crank latch. This is so constructed that on 
releasing the crank therefrom to start the motor, the spark is automatically and 
positively retarded, thus avoiding back firing, which has so often resulted in 
serious injury to the operator. 

This is only one of the many valuable features, described in the second 
edition of our 1906 catalog, which is now ready and at your service. 


Main and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Branches: 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd St. Representatives in ali leading cities. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 
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THE Direct 


A U.S. sailor who had served through the. Civil War and despite 
years of drill was bent in ‘the shoulders and rounded in the back, 
was passing along Church street in Liverpool one day when his ship 
was lying in the Mersey. Along came two smart young Tommy 
' Atkins’—straight as ramrods and gorgeous in new uniforms,— — 
who thought to have some fun with the old Yankee man-o’-warsman. 
“Jack, ahoy!” cried the youngest and smartest of the two, “what 
are you carrying on your back?” 
Back came the answer, quick as a shot— 
“Bunker Hill.” 
And the Tommies pursued their way with chastened spirits. 
Minna 
e 
REVISIONS 
the Debutante. 
It’s a poor refusal that doesn’t sro both ways. 


By Mr. Henpeck. 
To have and to—scold ! 


the Skirt. 
United we stand, but divided we get all sorts of nasty things said 
_ about us. 


By the Husband. 
Money makes the mare go—shopping. 


By the “Quick Lunch” Patron. 
Distance lends enchantment to the—stew / 


By the Bankrupt. 
A little credit is a dangerous thing. 


By the Author. . 
Deferred royalties make the heart sick. 


By the City Editor. 
No news is bad news. 


By the American Jury. 
Woman can do no wrong. 
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Borated Talcum 


POWDE 


The Mennen Caddie 


offers instant relief from chaps and 
skin roughness which keen fall winds 
bring to out-of-door folks. 


Mennen’s Borated 
Talcum Powder 

is put up in non-refillable box—Men- 

en’s face on the cover guarantees it’s 

genuine. Sold everywhere, or by 

ail 2 cents. 


Gerhard Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Mennen’s 


Violet 
Talcum Pewder.” 
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DE WATEHMEELION MAN 
By Victor A. Hermann 


Up en down de sunny street 
Neveh mindin’ dust noh heat 
Cums det watehmeelion man, 
Slice ob red heaht in his han’; 

_ Ebhy time de ol” mule staht 

~ Seem det he’ll fall out de caht, 
But deh he sit on de big green pile 
Wid a drippin’ slice en a happy smile; 
En fro de town de whole day long 
Yu kin heah him chant his song: 


“ W-watehmeelions red en sweet, 

Honey juice en sugah meat; 
Red heaht melt right in yo’ mouf, 

W-watehmeelions fum de Souf’.” 


De skies am gray wheh de sun went down 
En de sultry night close on de town; 

_ En fro de streets det’s dahk en damp 
OV Marcus cum wid a smoky lamp; 
En de balky mule en de creaky caht, 
En he plug det fruit en he show de heaht; 
“Honey sweet,” ol’ Marcus say, 
“Few mo’ lef’, Ah’m guine away;” 
En long wid de chime ob de midnight gong, 
Yu heah de echo ob his song: 


“ Watehmeelions red én sweet, 

Honey juice en sugah meat; 

Red heaht melt right in yo’ mouf, 
_ W-watehmeelions fum de Souf’.” 
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ENCOURAGING 


He: ‘ What flowers do you like best?” - 
She; Orange blossoms.” 


| 
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Emma C. Dowd. Tt 
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The Woman Who Knows Tapestries 
After all, good taste is something money 
cannot buy, and it doesn’t add a penny 


to the cost of manufacture. 
Beautiful empire and floral effects, 


NE can’t imagine a woman of taste 

selecting any but Artloom Tapes- 

tries if given a choice. Moderate in 

price and so much more effective than 
ordinary curtains sold in the stores. 

The test of curtains is what they will 
do fora room : raw colorings and crude 
combinations kill other furnishings. 
Artloom curtains dress a room, they 
lend of their richness and beauty to 
their surroundings.. They are artistic 
but not obtrusive. 

They may be seen‘in homes of wealth 
all over the land and .in thousands of 
modest homes and apartments where 
money counts for less than refinement. 


correct ‘‘period’’ designs, as little as — 
$4.00, and up 

If you think of buying curtains, couch- 
covers, or table-covers, our Style- book 
Me of Artloom designs in colors will 
help you choose the right thing for your 
room. It isfree. Ifyou write at once we © 
will send also, without cost, a clever little 
book, ‘‘Home Making’’ by Edith W. 
F isher, illustrated with twelve full-page 
views showing contrasting interior deco- 
rations. 


Your dealer doubtless has Artloom Selle’ but you ought to write 
for our book anyway, so as to be sure you get what you ask for. 
The label ‘“Artloom Tapestries” on every piece is your safeguard. 
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Lirerary Gossip 

Why is Stewart Edward White ? 

For the same reason that made Roy Farrell ~—— ond Abbie 
Farwell Brown. 

What caused Albert Bigelow Paine? 

E. Nesbit him. 


What did William R. Lighton ? 
The same spot Bulwer Lytton. 


Why did Grace MacGowen Cooke ? 
In order to Fry Mary A.: Livermore and Alice 
Rice. 
Who would make Charles Stearns Hartwell ? 
Margaret Sherwood. 
Is Mabel Osgood Wright ? 
Yes, also Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
Why did Will C. Steel Charles Coffin ? 
To put Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
 & 


Marion Phelps. 


Less Risky 


He: “Why do we do the meanest and most hateful things to 
those we love the best?” 
-She: ‘I presume it is because no one else would stand it.” 
Will 8. Gidley. 
“So Lone ” 
Old Gent: “ Well, wail, my boy, where do you belong?” — 
Lanky Youth: “ Why, ma says it’s my: legs, ’cause _ all right 
settin’ down.” 
Naomi. Hale Cook.’ 
Expuicit 
A Dutch woman kept a toll-gate. One foggy day a traveller 
asked, Madam, how far is it to. A 
“ Shoost a leetle ways,” was the reply. 
“Yes, but how far?” again asked the traveller. 
Shoost a leetle ways,” more emphatically. 
-“ Madan, is it one, two, three, four or five miles?” 
The good woman ingenuously replied, “‘I dinks it is.” 
William Purdue. 
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pi a fine habit--self- 
respect--due to others-- 
proven thrift--a simple 
--better than cosmetics. 


Clean 
APOLIO 
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SONNET TO A MOSQUITO 
Mary Gregory Hume 
Oh let me greet.thee, airy, floating thing, 
An angel of the insect people thou ! Regs oa 
Circling above my head on gauzy wing, 
Humming for me thy song of sweetest-—Ow! 


The cricket fills the Winter eve with cheer, — 
Singing beside the hearth a homely tune; 

But ‘sweeter far thy gentle z00-00 to hear, 

While thou dost nip me ’neath the Summer moon. 


_ Then come again, owest creature ! Rest again 
On my fond hand, from whence in sporting play— 
(Thou surely did’st not mean to give me pain)— 
Thou’st plucked just now a gill of blood away! 


Come nearer! I will safely send thee: back. n 
Alway with tender care I'll treat thee—whack ! 


wt 


TRANSLATIONS 
(From the exercise book used by an eighteen-year-old gitl pupil 

at a fashionable school for linguists) : 

Garde mobile—A chauffeur. 

_Esprit de corps—A ghost. _ 

Vista bene—A good showing. 

Tertium quid—Three sticks of gum. 

Pater familias—A man with ten children, 6r over. 
Neglige—In a careless manner. 
_Non est inventus—Something that never ee 
Hoi Polloi—A tall politician. 

Ruse de guerre—A Russian going to war. 

Gens de lettres—A postal clerk. _ 

Billet doux—Admittance for two. 

Bete noire—A dumb negro. 

Dejeuner a la jourchette—A small dinner fork. 
Locus criminis—A tough vicinity. 

Natale solum—Not twins. 

Qui vive—A lively visitor. 
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Stepping-stone 
to Health | 


All the world takes on 
a brighter hue when you 
feel at your best. Don't 
let work and worry un- 
dermine your strength— 
help nature morning, 
noon and night with 
The “Best” Tonic 
It is just pure malt—a food 
rich in health, that. soothes 
the nerves, aids the digestion 
and brings you the sweet 
sleep of a. little child. For 


both men and women, it is 
the stepping stone to health. 


25 cts. at all druggists. 
Insist upon the original. 


Pabst Extract Department, 
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BUBBLES RE-BLOWN 


Eventually it may become practical to eliminate the equine sony 


ment from the New York horse show.—Detroit News. _ 
But never the asinine.—Life. 


The management finds its greatest interest in the fee line. 


The people only feel the colonial policy as an increasing bugden. 
They do not perceive any resulting blessing.—Frankfurter Zeitung. 

The Germans doubtless excel in philosophy, but when it comes 
to cant we Anglo-Saxons have them faded.—Life. 


The French, however, are still superior in Gaul. 


Bereft of several of her children, who are detained in Germany 
by operation of the German law, her property in the Fatherland 


tied up in the courts, Mme. Schumann-Heink has appealed to ~ - 


State Department at Washington.—Daily Paper. 
To be “made in Germany” is not always wise.—Lije. 


This, however, is a case of wife. 


in Chicago.—Harper’s Weekly. 
That’s just the kind of man you’d expect would register in Chi- 
cago. —lije. 
If the ink holds out. 


Chicago is said to contain eighteen thousand deserted wives - - 
Chicago Journal. 

Which was it—bridge, or the saiiaein recipes in The Ladies 
Home Journal ?—Lije. 


Bridge suggests schooners,—and schooners, Bok. We now see 
how Life manufactures its wit. 


Karl von Krajt. 
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(Nestor Gianaclis, Cairo and Boston) 


CUT ONE OPEN 


They will bear the most careful scrutiny. Examine the 
tobacco. You will find it always uniformly even in its perfec- 
tion. No stems or lumps—nothing but long shreds ‘from 
the most tender leaves of the finest tobacco. grown in Turkey. 
“Nestors,” as now made in America, are exactly the same in 


every respect as those today being made in Cairo, .Egypt. 


They have all the characteristics that have 7 
made “Nestors” the standard of cigarette — | 
perfection throughout the world. Remember, C. 


in selecting an Egyptian cigarette, ¢¢ is the 
tobacco tustde you smoke —not the ornate packet of ten. 
Egyptian scenery printed on the label of the box. 


Sold by Clubs, Hotels, and Dealers the World over. 


* Nestor”? Cigarettes retain their natural flavor and aroma much better wn kept in 
_ bulk, and, therefore, we advise purchasing in tins of 50s and 100s. 


‘*NESTOR’’ SPECIALTIES : 


Extra fine ‘* Moyen ”’ size in 50s and 100, _ - - - 


‘**Kings,’’ 22 carat gold tipped, 


If any of the above are unobtainable locally, we shall be sisal to - 
furnish same on receipt of price. 


Write for brochure “‘The Story of the Nestor.” 


NESTOR GIANACLIS COMPANY 
289 Roxbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A WISH 
By Grace G. Bostwick 
I would that I might be Witereier I may, : 

For I can’t be wherever I should; 


But if I could be where I might, anyway, 4 
I might be wherever I wouid. 


N or CoMPLIMENTARY 


A stock dealer, buying horses in Colorado, had been directed to the 
ranch of Old Bill Sands. Wishing to learn something of Old Bill’s 
business methods, before entering into negotiations, he made some 
inquiries at a nearby ranch. ‘ 

* What sort of business man is Bill Sands ?” he ails. 

** Wall, stranger,” replied the rancher, “ I don’t think Old Bill 
would go plumb to hell for a nickel; but he’d keep fishing around 
the edges for it until he fell in.” 


Charles Cannon. 


EXPLAINED aT Last 


“Nowadays every one who travels seems to see the rock of 
Gibraltar. I wonder what has made it so fashionable?” 


“Perhaps it’s because it has a strait front.” 
C. A. Bolton. 


Exain’s Besr. 


“Is that sheep of yours e's *, Mr. Jones?” asked Mr. 
Brown. 

“ ‘Registered?’ I should say so.” replied Mr. Brown. 

“What is he?” inquired Brown. 

“He’s a ram,—I thought any fool’d know that,” angrily returned 
Jones. 

“TI mean what is he registered as?” 

“As? I don’t understand,” densely went on Jones. 

“What’s the stock ?” 

“Oh, why he’s Elgin’s Best Butter.” 


Hovey-King, Jr. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Savory Sou 


Rich, meaty, wholesome, satis- 
fying and palate-tempting—soups, 
that nourish and delight, without 
overheating—are best made with 


EXTRACT 


oO 
BEEF 
Armour’s Extract imparts a tempting aroma 
and flavor—gives zest and snap to every soup 
creation. 
The reason so many soups are weak, watery, 
“tasteless, insipid, is because they lack the 
flavory, savory quality that Armour’s Beef 
_ Extract supplies. 


RMOUR’S Extract of 
Beef is the best extract 

of the best beef—a pure, 
wholesome, concentrated 
stock packed in conven- 
ient jars for household use. 


Is invaluable to the house- 
wife not only as a rich and 
appetizing addition to soups, 
sauces and gravies, but in 
restoring the original juices 
and flavor to recooked meats, 
and giving vegetables a snap 
and flavor obtained in no 
other way. 


A delightful compromise 
between a hot meal, cooked in 
discomfort, and an all-cold 
repast, is an appetizing soup, 
easily prepared over a quick 
fire, followed by cold meats, 
salads, etc. 


‘ry this for tomorrow’s dinner 


Cream of Celery 
Soup 


One cup of stock made from 
Armour’s Extract of Beef 

3 cups celery, cut inch 
pieces 

2 cups boiling water 

1 slice of onion 

2 tablespoonfuls flour 

2 cups milk 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 
salt and pepper 


For directions for propering see 
“CULINARY WRINKLES,” our 
little cook book written by Mrs. Ida 
M. Palmer. It tells of scores of 
appetizing ways in which Armour’s 
Extract may used. Mailed free 
on request. 


ARMOUR COMPANY 


Chicago 


- In writing to advertisers kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’S. 
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COMPLETE 
POPULAR 
NOVEL 


BY. 
ALMA 
MARTIN 


ESTABROOK 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


FOR OCGOBER 


@ The delicate humor and unique 
character delineation of “Lips 
that Were Sealed” mark it as one 
of the most pleasing novels of 
the year. Its action moves with 
plenty of alacrity, yet sufficient 


attention is given to the finer ~ 


points to develop an atmosphere 
distinctly charming. @ ‘Some 


seph M. Rogers; Wolf von Schier- 
brand contributes, under the title 
“The Kaiser’s Family Life,” the 
first of a series of intimate studies 
of the German Emperor. @ Hu- 
mor predominates in the six 
clever short stories. A funny 


automobile sketch by Jean Wilde © 


Clark; “Helping Tommy Out,” 
the story of a practical joke, by 
Ralph Henry Barbour; and a 
child story of football, form an 
attractive trio of humor. Elliott 
Flower, Grace MacGowan Cooke, 


and “D’Este” are at their best — 


in the other three stories. @ The 

lyrics will sing their way straight 

to your heart—and the jokes will 

be as inimitable as ever. The 

October Lippincott’s ought to 
rove a capital companion. 


Aspects of George Bernard Shaw” 
is from the trenchant pen of Jo- ~~. 
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